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LUTHERAN MISSION INFLUENCE ON MADANG SOCIETIES 


By PETER LAWRENCE! 


HE Lutheran Mission has been established on the east coast of New Guinea 

for the last seventy years. It has enjoyed a position of considerable influence, 
and to-day is one of the important factors which the investigator has to take into 
consideration not only in the total social and cultural situation, but also in the every- 
day affairs of many native peoples of the region. Practically everybody—European, 
Asiatic and native—has had dealings with the Mission and has some opinions about 
it as an institution. On the other hand, nowhere has the investigator ready to hand 
a definitive and objective account of the Mission’s overall organization, and the way 
in which the many small-scale societies, which are a feature of the area, are geared 
to it and have been affected by it.2 This paper suggests tentatively how the problem 
might be approached in the Madang District. The argument is illustrated with 
material drawn from Mission sources* and gathered during two periods of field 
research by the writer.* 


1 This publication is based on a paper read to Section F of the A.N.Z.A.A.S. Conference in 
Melbourne, August 1955. I am icularly grateful to the Rev. Dr. J. Kuder, President of the 
Lutheran Mission, New Guinea, for reading an earlier draft of the text, correcting errors of fact, 
and giving general advice. The opinions, however, drawn from the facts and expressed here 
are 1 gag A my own. In many cases they will conflict with those held by Dr. Kuder and his 

applies especially to the second half of the paper, in which I criticize certain results 
of L tithasee | ission policy. This criticism is in no way an attack on the Lutheran Mission, 
to which I am very much indebted for extraordinary kindness and co-operation during my field 
work, and for which I have a very sincere admiration. It should be remembered that this 
criticism applies only to the southern Madang District, an area with which I am personally familiar. 
It does not necessarily have any relevance to other regions under Lutheran influence, which 
should not be automatically judged by what is said here. Finally, although the second half of 
the paper may stress the more unfortunate results of the Mission’s policy, this does not deny that 
in many places it has had definite success and has made an invaluable contribution to the welfare 
of the native peoples concerned. 

? B. Malinowski emphasizes that both ‘‘ the impinging culture and the one which receives ” 
should be studied equally. The Dynamics of Culture Change, 1945, p. 17 et passim. 

* I thank Rev. Dr. J. Kuder for permission to quote some of these sources, which are printed 
privately in mimeographed form. 

‘This field research was conducted in the =e we area (Garia), April 1949—June 1950, 
and October 1952—February 1953; and on the Rai t (Ngaing), April-November 1953. 
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EaRLy HIsToRY AND POLICY OF THE LUTHERAN Mission® 

Missionaries of two Lutheran societies came to eastern New Guinea almost 
immediately after the country’s annexation by the German Government in 1884. 
In 1886 the Neuendettelsau Mission settled at Simbang near Finschhafen, although 
six years later, for reasons of health, it moved its headquarters inland to Sattelberg. 
During the years following the Neuendettelsau Mission directed its activities towards 
natives living in the hinterland of Finschhafen and the vicinity of Lae and Salamaua, 
in what is now the Morobe District. 

Again, in 1887 the Rhenish Mission arrived at Bogajim on the Rai Coast. Later 
it spread its influence all along the Rai Coast (except for a pocket behind Saidor, 
which has been taken over by the Roman Catholics), to Madang, which eventually 
became a German administrative centre and the principal station of the Mission, 
and inland, thus covering the southern half of the Madang District. Its sphere of 
activity was adjacent to that of the Roman Catholics (S.V.D. Mission), who became 
responsible for the northern half of the District and established their principal 
station at Alexishafen (Sek). 

At the outset the Neuendettelsau and Rhenish Missions were different religious 
organizations. As such, each had its own financial backing and was responsible 
for the running of its own internal affairs. Moreover, as has been shown, each 
had its own distinct sphere of influence. On the other hand, as representatives of 
the same denomination of the Christian Church, these two societies avoided com- 
petition with each other, often co-ordinated their policies, and generally co-operated 
to protect their mutual interests. 

However, during and after the First World War the situation inevitably changed. 
Funds from Germany were no longer available, and the position of the two societies 
became extremely precarious. They had to rely on help from Lutheran bodies in 
Australia and the United States of America, and on the profits of copra plantations 
which they had acquired. Moreover, the political situation after 1918 was chaotic, 
and it was several years before the Australian Government decided to allow German 
missions, which had taken an oath of neutrality during the period of hostilities, 
to continue their activities in time of peace. 

In 1921 the Neuendettelsau and Rhenish Missions were amalgamated under an 
Australian director, with headquarters in Brisbane. About this time American 
and Australian personnel, together with a few Samoan Congregationalist workers, 
began to enter the Madang field to supplement the German staff. The Samoan 
workers seem to have been withdrawn during the early 1930’s. In 1932 there was a 
further reorganization, and the Madang field was taken over by the American 
Lutheran Church. The mixed body of Germans, Americans and Australians under 
its leadership functioned again as an exclusive society. The Finschhafen and Lae 
fields remained in the hands of the Neuendettelsau Mission. After the Japanese 


5 For this account of early history and policy of the Lutheran Mission I am indebted to the 
Rev. R. Inselmann, Missionary Methods in Lutmis, New Guinea” (published in 
mimeographed form by the Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa, 1948). 
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invasion in 1942 practically all Lutheran Mission activities had to cease until the 
end of the war. Since 1945 there has been a final change. Although German mis- 
sionaries who have been proved to have had no Nazi political affiliations have been 
allowed to re-enter New Guinea, the presence of German-organized mission bodies 
is no longer tolerated. Thus the two old branches of the Lutheran Mission have 
been finally fused into one and placed under American leadership with headquarters 
at Lae.® 

The early missionaries showed tremendous courage. They had to work in a 
very difficult terrain among a hostile native population which was not yet under 
effective administrative control. Moreover, they lacked most of the facilities 
(especially prophylactics against malaria) regarded nowadays as essential for good 
health in the tropics. But for a very long time their courage was unrewarded : 
it was not until the Neuendettelsau Mission had worked for thirteen years, and the 
Rhenish Mission for sixteen, that the first converts were baptised. 


Even the few natives who became Christians at this time did not long remain 
true to their new faith. The failure was due to the missionaries’ initial policy of 
trying to get individual converts from among the communities living near their 
stations. Day schools had been established and the village children encouraged to 
attend, but it proved impossible to wean them from the pagan influences of their 
parents when they returned home. In an attempt to counteract this, boerding 
schools were introduced, but even these met with comparatively little more success. 
The pupils were boys and youths specially hired for the purpose,’ but they were far 
less interested in the things of the spirit than in the various trade goods—especially 
the steel implements—which the missionaries had in their possession. This is an 
important fact, because it shows that the attitude was quite early established in the 
natives’ minds that the Mission was a source from which to acquire material wealth. 


THE EMERGENCE OF MODERN POLICY 


However, success in terms of converts began to come after 1904, when the 
Rev. Christian Keyszer, who was at Sattelberg from 1899 to 1920, began to conduct 
certain experiments in his area, which were eventually to revolutionize the entire 
policy of the Lutheran Mission.* This extremely far-sighted man realized that the 
old method of concentrating on the individual and singling him out from his com- 
munity was useless. To do so was to reckon without the forces of the indigenous 
society, which the individual convert was powerless to combat. Torn from his own 
culture and its patterns of relationships—which were inextricably interwoven with 
religious beliefs and observance—such a man, far from having any influence on his 
pagan brethren, would lead a life of complete spiritual and social isolation, or—what 


® The new organization is known as the Lutheran Mission, New Guinea. 
7See R. Inselmann, op. cit., p. 10. 


® Keyszer does not appear to have had any superior status in the Neuendettelsau Mission 
at the time, but to have conducted his experiments solely on his own initiative. 
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was more likely because of that isolation—drift back to the beliefs and customs of 
his ancestors. This, indeed, is what had so far actually happened. 

Keyszer saw only one remedy for this situation : In order to ensure the stead- 
fastness of the individual, it was first necessary to create a Christian society of which 
he could be an integral and functioning part. This would involve bringing 
Christianity to the group at large—that is, by preparing all its members for baptism 
at the same time—and the remoulding of native societies so that they would emerge 
as Christian congregations of the same general kind and fulfilliag roughly the same 
functions as their counterparts in European countries. Christianity must be built 
into the new native society and become its established religion, so that it would give 
practical direction to all aspects of daily life. Furthermore, it would be essential 
for native Christians to play a full part in the new organization ; they would have to 
assume responsibility for the everyday management of congregational affairs, and, 
in large measure, for the work of evangelization.® 

There were, as Keyszer fully realized, considerable risks involved in the new 
method of mass evangelization. In particular, a native congregation would have 
only a nucleus of sincere believers, while the vast majority of its members would 
pay mere lip service to Christianity, having been converted under pressure of men 
with influence or for reasons of personal advantage. Keyszer, however, argued that 
this was no valid reason for abandoning his plan, and maintained that it was the 
will of God that missionaries should win over ‘‘ whole peoples ”’ rather than “ single 
believing souls.” Moreover, he could not envisage any congregation which consisted 
entirely “ of saints,” and he regarded no other congregation as “ any better than his 
own ”’ in this respect. Probably he hoped that the example set by the few would 
in the long run become the accepted standard of the many.” 

Keyszer’s new approach had considerable success in the Finschhafen area. 
It was introduced to the Madang field, with certain modifications,“ in 1919, when 
the hinterland of Amele was beginning to be brought under administrative control 
and converted to Christianity. It has now been accepted more or less as the basis 
of the official policy of the Lutheran Mission. The Mission’s “ object and purpose. . . 
is the evangelizing of the natives, gathering them into congregations with an 
indigenous Church as a final goal.”"* This Church is to be ultimately entirely 
independent and self-supporting so that eventually European staff can be withdrawn 
from the New Guinea field to others more in need of special care and attention. An 


*See Rev. C. Keyszer, Eine Papuagemeinde, Barenreiter-Verlag zu Kassel, 1929, and R. 
Inselmann, op. cié., pp. 13-16. 

See C. Keyszer, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

11 According to Dr. Kuder, although Keyszer’s method was officially adopted in the Madang 
District, it could not always be put into practice perfectly. A contributing factor here was 
possibly the substitution of Samoan workers for native evangelists in the early days, as for 
example on the Rai Coast. Nevertheless, the basic principle of evangelization in the Madang 
District since the First World War has been that of group approach. 

12. R. Inselmann, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

18 Quoted by H. Ian Hogbin as part of the Constitution of the Lutheran Mission, New Guinea. 
See H. Ian Hogbin, Transformation Scene, 1951, footnote, p. 273. 
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important feature of this Church is that it should function as far as possible within 
the framework of native society. It is to use only those forms of worship and other 
practices which are in keeping with native customs and needs, and to avoid those 
which are superficial and inconsistent with them. 

Thus the Mission has set itself a dual task. In certain respects it must remodel 
the native culture and society in terms of the basic values of Christianity ; and in 
others it has pledged itself to preserve native institutions, so far as it regards them as 
compatible with its own ideals, in order to prevent total cultural and social dis- 
integration in the face of European contact. This can be described as a policy of 
limited change. On the one hand, in the field of religion, it has done its best to 
replace pagan ceremonies with church services and school work. On the other, it 
has tried to strengthen rather than to undermine the traditional culture. This is 
especially true in the case of language. All secular and religious teaching at the lower 
levels, and all church services, are carried out, as far as possible in native languages, 
which are believed to be more in keeping with the thought processes of the people, 
rather than in Pidgin English, which is regarded as an artificial importation. Again, 
in the field of social structure, the Mission has attempted to leave the pattern of 
relationships within the family and wider kin groupings unchanged. However, 
one important structural change has been inevitable from the beginning. The 
different small-scale societies have been regrouped in terms of territorial con- 
gregations, and there is considerable communication between the different con- 
gregations themselves. This fact, together with the opening up of the country by 
the Administration and commercial interests, has given the people a greater social 
horizon, and a greater range of actual personal contacts and loyalties. 


THE PRESENT-DAY ORGANIZATION OF THE MISSION IN THE MADANG DISTRICT 

The American Lutheran Mission to-day has become a vast organization which 
covers a large part of the southern half of the Trust Territory of New Guinea. Here 
we shall confine ourselves only to the situation in the southern Madang District. 
The most important centre is Madang itself, where the Mission has a general store, 
hospital, printing press and technical and high school. The District is subdivided 
into local congregations based on such places as Madang, Karkar, Amele, Konogur, 
Nobanob and Biliau on the Rai Coast. These local congregations were established 
as soon as the people showed sufficient interest in Christianity to be prepared for 
group baptism. Each congregation comprises several thousand people (often several 
linguistic groups), and each has its own station. 

On each local congregational station, a European missionary supervises a 
congregational church and a secondary school. Attached to his staff are senior 
native evangelists!® and teachers. In every village there is a church-cum-primary 


14 The Mission Concordat Formula, quoted by C. Keyszer, op. cit., pp. 93-04. 

15 The term evangelist is used commonly for the native mission helpers who go out to pave 
the way for the conversion of pagan peoples. Their primary duty is not to educate but to i 
to their new faith and win the people over by example. When the evangelists have achieved 
this, trained teachers should follow them and take over the work of education. 
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school, supervised by an evangelist and teacher. For preference, both the native 
evangelist and the native teacher should not be sent to their natal villages nor, if 
possible, to the congregations to which these villages belong. The ideal is that every 
boy and girl should pass through village primary school, and the more successful 
of the boys go on to the congregational secondary school at the station. The 
standard of education attained by evangelists seems to vary : according to Inselmann, 
they need attend only village school"* ; but in reality some of them may have passed 
through secondary school and have begun to train as teachers. If they do not show 
the necessary aptitude for this work, they are advised to turn to evangelism. Teachers, 
however, attain a high standard of education, for they must go through the high 
school at Madang. Opportunities for girls are not so great. In the Madang District, 
the only congregation with a girls’ secondary school is that based on Amele, and no 
girls attend the high school.” 

There is a third grade in the native Mission hierarchy. This is represented by 
the native pastors, who are intended to take the same place as that of clergymen in 
European congregations. Pastors are recruited from among experienced teachers, 
evangelists and elders, and are given special training.!® 

The subjects offered at the above schools are as follows!®: In the village schools, 
children between the ages of eight-and twelve (approximately) are taught reading 
and writing in the school language of the congregation,™ arithmetic, Bible stories, 
catechism, singing, cleanliness, gymnastics, and play. These subjects are continued 
at a higher level for two years in secondary school. The latter caters for boarders, 
who have to grow their own food by planting gardens. In the high school, apart 
from improving their knowledge of Christianity and other subjects taught in the 
lower schools, the students take courses in Graged (the lingua franga of the Mission 
near Madang), English language (basic), geography, Church history, singing, 
elementary physics, biology, physiology, botany and zoology and manual training, 
sports, hygiene and practice teaching. Again, the students are boarders and have 
to grow their own food.*4 

In the administration of congregational affairs, the following duties are 
important : first, there is the work of education and spiritual direction of the people 
in the villages—school lessons, evangelization, church services, preparation for 
baptism, marriage ceremonies and funerals. Second, there is the collection of 


16 R. Inselmann, op. cit., p. 

17 The above description is based generally on observations made in the Konogur congrega- 
tion (Bagasin Area) and in the Biliau congregation (Rai Coast). 

18 The Lutheran Mission is building a theological seminary or pastors’ college near Finsch- 
hafen. Courses there will last probably for two to four years. (Personal communication from 
Dr. J. Kuder.) 

*R. Inselmann, op. cit., p. 19. 

% This is usually a language borrowed from another area and used for purposes of instruction 
within the congregation. This course is always adopted when a congregation consists of more 
than one linguistic group. The object is to avoid using the vernacular of one section of the 
congregation and hence giving those who speak it as their mother tongue unfair advantage and 
prestige. 


**T make no mention of courses at pastors’ colleges because I have not the necessary 
information. 
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money from members of the congregation with which to pay its native staff— 
evangelists, teachers and pastors. In accordance with the policy of establishing an 
independent Church, the original intention was that the congregation should receive 
little or no monetary aid from the Lutheran Mission itself, but should be entirely 
self-supporting in all financial matters. This system, however, has been modified 
since about 1949, when the Administration began to subsidize the educational work 
of the various missions in Papua and New Guinea. The Lutheran Mission has 
used the money so received to increase the salaries of its teachers and to provide 
stationery and other materials needed in schools. But the position of evangelists 
and pastors has remained unchanged.** Third, as each congregation becomes well 
established and matures, it assumes responsibility for the conversion of pagans 
in another area. Native evangelists must be appointed to set the work in motion. 
They are generally chosen from volunteer members of the congregation itself. 

In the ultimate analysis, it is the European missionary who must see that these 
duties are carried out. Indeed, during the early life of the congregation he has to 
do so almost single-handed. But once the congregation has been established, the 
Mission adheres to Keyszer’s principle: that the natives should play a full part in 
congregational affairs, and that the European missionary should be as self-effacing 
as possible. He must keep in touch with all congregational activities, but his main 
task is to offer caution and advice only when he thinks that they are necessary.* 
Thus many of his duties are eventually taken ove: by a council of native elders 
elected from among the most influential men of the villages which have given the 
Mission the greatest amount of support.* It is these elders who are encouraged to 
make decisions on behalf of the congregation, to discuss problems with the people 
in the villages, and to debate them at their regular meetings and the annual con- 
ferences of Mission staff.2° In this way the elders exercise a considerable amount of 
control over the practical issues of congregational policy ; and the people can argue 
freely among themselves over any measures that are taken. Moreover, church 
services and school lessons in the villages are conducted almost entirely by native 
evangelists and teachers, with very little interference from the European missionary.** 
These evangelists and teachers, therefore, are responsible to a large extent for the 
Christian doctrines and secular knowledge current in the congregation. 


*2 It is interesting to compare the original system of the Lutheran Mission with that of the 
Roman Catholic Mission (8.V.D.) at Saidor on the Rai Coast in 1953. At that time the Roman 
Catholic Mission paid its catechists a fixed salary and provided all materials necessary for fitti 
out schools and churches. In comparison Lutheran Mission native staff got a very meagre ann 
stipend. 

%8C. Keyszer, ‘“‘ Mission Work among Primitive Peoples in New Guinea,” International 
Review of Missions, Vol. 13, 1924, p. 434. ‘‘ The congregation is the orchestra, the missionary 
must be the unseen conductor.” 

24 Elders are elected from within their own congregation. This occurs either just before or 
just after the first baptisms in the congregation. Such elections should be in some way sanctioned 
by the European missionary in charge of the congregation. 

*5C. Keyszer in Eine Papuagemeinde, 1929, noted that at meetings organized within the 
congregation all kinds of problems were discussed, many of them outside the field of religion. 

26 This does not apply to teaching at the higher levels in congregational secondary schools 
and the high school in Madang, which is much more in the hands of European missionaries. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LUTHERAN Mission PoLicy 

In evaluating the effects of the Mission’s policy of group approach, it may be 
said at the outset that in terms of gaining converts it has been immensely successful. 
In the Madang District there was an initial period of antagonism from the natives 
until the end of the First World War, when, as already noted, the new policy was 
officially introduced. But thereafter, during the years between the two world wars, 
the spread of Lutheran influence was very rapid. A large part of the southern 
Madang District, which had been opened up by the Administration, was evangelized. 
In the Morobe District, a similar process was apparent, although the policy of group 
approach had been inaugurated there earlier and the rate of expansion was probably 
more rapid. Moreover, by 1939 several Lutheran Mission stations had been estab- 
lished in the Central Highlands. Their number has been considerably increased 
since 1945. 

This rapidity of expansion has proved a mixed blessing. On the one hand, the 
Mission has been responsible for a very great deal of good in the contact situation. 
The fair and kindly behaviour of missionaries, and the strong personal bonds forged 
between them and their followers, did much to relieve the tension caused by other- 
wise unsatisfactory relations between natives and Europeans. And apart from 
forging personal bonds, members of the Lutheran Mission have used the time at their 
disposal and their great knowledge of native languages to make many contributions 


to ethnographic research, which are to-day invaluable source material for New 
Guinea students.?? 


Again, until quite recently it was only the Lutheran Mission, together with 
other religious organizations, which had any comprehensive and effective educational 
programme.** Before the Second World War the Administration had opened up 
very few schools, partly because it lacked the necessary financial support and partly 
because it was inevitably more concerned with the problem of bringing the natives 
under control. Even so, at the time of writing S. W. Reed was quite right in observ- 
ing: “ If it were not for the village schools of the missions, the Government’s Annual 
Report to the Council of the League of Nations would make a sorry showing in the 
field of education.”?® Moreover, apart from its formal teaching in schools, the 
Mission has laid, by means of its printing press in Madang, the foundations of an 


#7 A very full bibliography of ethnographic publications by missionaries in New Guinea 
can be found in A. P. Elkin, Social Anthropology in Melanesia, 1953. Here space permits special 
mention of only two names: Rev. Dr. E. F. Hannemann (“ Village Life and Social Change in 
Madang Society,” mimeographed by the Lutheran Mission) and Rev. G. V. Vicedom (G. V. 
Vicedom and H. Tischner, Die Mbowamb: Die Kultur der Hagenberg-Stimme im Ostlichen 
Zentral-Neuguinea,” Hamburg, 1943-48, 3 vols.). 


*8 For curricula in Lutheran Mission schools, see p. 78 above. The standard reached in 
these schools varies from area to area. In many cases it falls short of what is desired, but at 
its best it is high. H. Ian Hogbin has given evidence of excellent school work and a high level 
of education around the Huon Gulf. (See H. Ian Hogbin, “‘ Native Christianity in a New Guinea 
Village,” Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 1). I was particularly impressed in the same way by the 
people of Amele near Madang, and by the beach natives of the Rai Coast. 


29S. W. Reed, The Making of Modern New Guinea, 1943, p. 238, footnote. 
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indigenous New Guinea literature, and has given the people valuable reading matter 
in the way of religious texts and teaching manuals.” 

Finally, in many places the Lutheran Mission has offered a most positive re- 
orientation of native society to meet the needs and values of a new age, and has 
indirectly done very much to further responsible local government. Two important 
examples may be quoted. The first is the group of villages in the vicinity of Amele 
near Madang. Here the local communities have been so successfully remodelled 
along congregational lines that they have provided not only a body of Mission elders, 
but also an informal council which will probably provide the basis of one of the 
first official local councils to be set up by the Administration in the Madang District. 
Furthermore, the general training and experience gained by the people under the 
Mission has enabled them to engage in a communal rice scheme from which, after 
only three years, profits were so great that the natives paid for their own mill 
machinery and were in a position to buy their own truck. The undertaking is 
under Administrative guidance, but much of the clerical work is done by local 
natives. 

The second example is Busama near Lae, where the people achieved a similar 
degree of advancement under Lutheran Mission influence and were able—like the 
Amele congregation—to re-build and re-open their schools and churches without 
European help or even suggestion, after their village had been totally destroyed 
during the last war.*? 

On the other hand, in some important respects the Lutheran Mission’s policy 
has unintentionally contributed to a general situation of unrest among many of its 
followers in the Madang District. The probable explanation is that until after the 
Second World War some members of its European staff, in spite of their general 
interest in ethnography, failed to take into account the social function of religion in 
native life (especially in relation to power and authority), and the nature of pagan 
religious concepts. Furthermore, they did not understand the full implications 
of Keyszer’s warning, that the majority of converts would be only lukewarm in 
their new faith. These people represented mass opinion in the native congregations, 
and being hardly touched by Mission education, reacted to Christianity far differently 
from Europeans. 


To be more specific : although the missionaries emphasized the part Christianity 
was to play in the daily life of the remodelled native society, they did not try to 


% Dr. J. Kuder has given me a long, but by no means inclusive, list of publications of the 
Lutheran Mission Press in New Guinea. I quote the section of the list which deals with the 
Kate language: Fungne Papia, 2 vols., Application of Bible Stories; Jambung-Nalumotec 
Jangele Papia, Handbook for Confirmands; Mitiqdlili Mumudjawe Papia, Introduction to the 
New Testament ; Kdteddngte Giepapia, Introductory Lessons in the Kate Language; Sambang 
Maleng Jahele Papia, Astronomy ; Kate Vocabulary ; Mitingic Jangele Binang, Church History ; 
Mitizddoc. Devotional Manual. The New Testament is now being reprinted for the third time 
since the Second World War. There are similar publications in the Jabem and Graged languages, 
and there are excellent manuals in pidgin English on carpentry and medicine. 


%1 See H. Ian Hogbin, Transformation Scene, and ‘‘ Native Christianity in a New Guinea 
Village,’’ Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 1. 
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assess traditional religion in the same terms.** In many cases, especially in the 
early and crucial stages of their work, they seem to have regarded the traditional 
religion as mere satanic superstition which, once out of the way, was of no further 
significance. They did not realize that although the external forms might be 
removed—even forgotten—the underlying concepts would remain; and that the 
new institutions and beliefs would be interpreted in terms of the old, which they 
were meant to replace. This was inevitable because the Mission was largely con- 
cerned with making changes in the religious organization of native society, but 
otherwise left its general pattern of life—the economic system, and hence the system 
of needs and values—virtually untouched. 


Traditional religion was important in two main fields. First, it was the basis 
of nearly all leadership. Unlike our own society, native society preserves no 
dichotomy between ‘“‘ Church and State” and regards men of religion as being 
equally men of temporal authority.** The traditional leaders were always those 
who could co-ordinate the activities of others because they had control over ritual 
secrets. Second, it was essentially a materialistic religion, intrinsically bound up 
with the economic system—that is, with the production of wealth by means of ritual 
control, exercised by the leaders, over the deities who presided over all features of 
the culture. As such, it reflected the practical needs, values and aspirations of the 
people, but left spiritual aspects of religion, as we understand them, entirely 
unstressed. 

In view of what has been said, it was hardly surprising that the elders, evangelists 
and teachers should to a large extent replace the traditional leaders of native society. 
They were the representatives of a new and powerful religion, of which they were 
supposed to possess the ritual secrets. Furthermore, they filled an authority vacuum 
which was created when traditional leaders in initiatory ceremonies, gardening and 
other fields began to lose their importance. Indeed, this was both part of the 
Mission’s policy and also the only way in which the transition from the original social 
organization to the new religious organization (based on an independent Church 
within the framework of native society) was at all possible. 


As has already been shown, in some cases, such as Amele and Busama, this 
transition was successful. This was probably because it took place in villages 
situated near Mission stations and could be carefully guided in its initial stages by 
Europeans, and because the new power and authority derived from the Mission 
were vested in members of the society and so could be kept in check by the society 
itself. But in other cases—especially societies which were distant from European 
centres and were still mainly under the influence of elders and evangelists from other 


%2 This does not apply to the Rev. Dr. E. F. Hannemann, whose advice and help to me in the 
field were most invaluable. Dr. Hannemann’s own monograph on the Jam people of Madang, 
(“ Village Life and Social Change in Madang Society ’’), contains an excellent and objective 
account of a pagan religion. 

*? Compare B. Malinowski with reference to African religions, ‘‘ The organic unity between 
political and religious power.”” B. Malinowski, op. cit., p. 141, C5. 
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congregations, whose activities they could not easily control—it did not always 
run smoothly. In these cases the new Christian leaders sometimes did not know how 
to use—in fact, on occasions they abused—their moral ascendancy over the people 
and the authority vested in them. This gave rise to considerable social and cultural 
dislocation. 

In the first place, a traditional leader’s range of authority never exceeded one 
or two villages or a corresponding cluster of hamlets. Even within this range he 
had his rivals, so that a man could easily change his allegiance at will. Under the 
Mission system the range of authority—especially as represented by the council of 
elders—was expanded to embrace a whole linguistic group, and often beyond. 
There was no alternative to this authority, which had an additional coercive con- 
comitant, entirely lacking in the indigenous situation, in that it was created and 
apparently supported by the Lutheran Mission, which was a European institution.*¢ 
Yet although under the congregational system the whole social horizon had been 
enlarged, the new native leaders, far from widening their own outlook, often remained 
narrow and parochial in the formulation of congregational policy. 


Keyszer himself complained bitterly that at first the new Christian leaders 
were invariably dependent on his advice even in the smallest matters. Later, 
however, they went to the other extreme, becoming arrogant and convinced of their 
own authority. Keyszer quotes several examples of stupid, almost inhuman, 
decisions made in the Sattelberg congregation in the face of his own opposition.** 
A most glaring example occurred in the Madang District. In the vicinity of Madang, 
all native dancing, according to Inselmann, “ was simply forbidden by the con- 
gregations under the missionaries.”** At first, the ban had probably only local 
application, but it was never a success, so that it had to be withdrawn and dancing 
came back into vogue. However, I was told by other Lutheran Missionaries in the 
district that some years later, during the late 1930’s, the influential elders of the 
Madang congregation decreed that dancing was a sin and, as such, should be sup- 
pressed. No doubt the elders were influenced by the attitude of the early missionaries, 
but the official reason given was that the dances performed in the general area were 
traditionally followed by sexual orgies.*”7 Although the latter practices might 
have been given up, the songs and music associated with them would continue to 
be a reminder of the past, and the people would not properly turn their minds and 
spirits to God. Had the decree been restricted to Madang, where it was obviously 
relevant, little ill-feeling might have been aroused. Unfortunately, however, and 
despite the opposition of the European missionaries at the time, the elders of neigh- 


%4It is worth remarking that natives often attribute equal authority to all Europeans, 
irrespective of their status. Thus in their minds the “ law’”’ of the Mission can have as much 
weight as that of the Administration. 


35 C. Keyszer, op. cit., p. 44, Pp. 144-53, Pp. 154-65. 

%¢ R. Inselmann, op. cit., p. 17. 

37See Rev. J. F. Mager, “‘ Educational and Social Change in a New Guinea Society ”’ 
(American Lutheran Church, Board of Foreign Missions, Ohio, published in mimeographed form), 
pp. 12-13. 
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bouring congregations were persuaded to accept it as ‘‘ law ”’ and to enforce it not 
only among their own people but also among pagan communities for whose evangeliza- 
tion they had assumed responsibility. It was soon evident that the elders of the - 
Madang congregation had acted purely in terms of their own culture and were 
unaware that in other areas dancing was not regarded primarily as a means to 
immediate sexual gratification. This was true, for example, of the people inland 
from the River Gogol,®* who, although their dances were concerned with initiation 
and male attraction for women, were nevertheless overtly puritan in matters of sex. 
They expressed horror when told of the practices associated with dancing in such 
places as the Madang area and Manus.*® Among these people the reaction to the 
“new law’”’ was first complete bewilderment, and later extreme bitterness when 
they learnt that there was no escape. , 

In the second place, native evangelists were the first to bring Mission influence 
to bear on pagan peoples in the hinterland. In many cases they were humble 
and unselfish men, who showed, often at the risk of their lives, an immeasurable 
degree of courage, enterprise and efficiency in their work, which indeed could hardly 
be regarded as lucrative even by the standard of the indentured labour system. 
But in some cases they were far from reliable. Both Inselmann® and Keyszer* 
refer to their occasional lack of education and to ““incompetent elements ” among 
them. Such evangelists as these often seem to have been ambitious men who 
deliberately chose their occupation in order to rise to positions of authority. *? 


The instructions given by the European missionaries to their native evangelists 
were that they should go out to pagan villages and, without proselytizing or forcing 
the people in any way, set a daily example of the Christian way of life by quietly 
testifying to their faith.“* Eventually the people would be gently won over and 
the evangelists would assume a greater measure of control. In practice, many 
evangelists obeyed these instructions to the letter, but some acted on the assumption 
that as the representatives of the new religion they could do no wrong as far as 
indigenous cultures were concerned. 


Thus some evangelists** have been known to break up the traditional religious 
ceremonies and destroy the deity abodes*® of those who had not as yet signified their 
desire to be converted. They bitterly abused people for dancing, for non-attendance 


38 IT refer mainly to the Garia, among whom the bulk of my field work was done. 


3° Dr. R. F. Fortune has described to me in conversation the ovalis shells attached to the 
penes of dancers in Manus. I discussed this practice with Garia natives, a few of whom had 
witnessed it during periods of indenture. 


4° See pp. 77-8 above, and also R. Inselmann. op. cit., p. 15. 

“1C. Keyszer, op. cit., p. 36. 

42 There are over 800 teachers and a similar number of evangelists working for the Lutheran 
Mission in New Guinea. In such a large organization it is inevitable that there should be some 
men who do not live up to the standards required of them. (Dr. Kuder, personal communication.) 

48 R. Inselmann, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

4* The evangelists mentioned in this and the following paragraph seem nearly always to have 
been men working in congregations other than those to which they belonged by birth. 

*5 Generally fig trees or clumps of other large trees in different parts of the bush. 
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at church, and for failing to send their children to school. Quite without foundation, 
they used to threaten punishment in the Administration courts for disobedience. 
In one village on the Rai Coast they were said to have tried to establish their position 
by proclaiming the imminent destruction of unbelievers by fire and earthquake, 
followed by a Second Coming of the Lord ; and in another, by appointing, without 
the sanction of the European missionary, congregational elders before anybody was 
capable of appreciating the rights and obligations involved. In this case, one of 
the elders appointed was the most backward man in his community. 


Again, in some cases, native evangelists have tried to alter traditional systems 
of marriage, agriculture and ceremonial exchange without appreciating the fact that 
by doing so they were undermining the policy of the Mission, which had pledged 
itself to preserve native institutions as far as possible.“* This entirely thoughtless 
behaviour of the less reliable evangelists meant that the Mission, in spite of its good 
intentions, often became a force of disintegration in native society. 


Perhaps far more significant than anything else was the almost complete mis- 
understanding of Christian concepts on the part of the natives themselves. There 
was, of course, especially among the pastors, teachers and well trained evangelists, 
a strong element of sincere believers who fully understood the meaning of spiritual 
values. But as Keyszer foresaw, the mass of the people were only lukewarm in 
their faith.4? The amount of Mission education they absorbed was minimal, for 
the highest standard attained by the majority was probably that of the village school, 
which was little more than sufficient to prepare them for baptism. Their under- 
standing of the European way of life was limited, and virtually nothing was done to 
change their economic system and general system of values. Hence just as Christian 
leadership had to be assimilated to the pattern of native society, the only way in 
which Christian doctrine could be widely intelligible in an unchanged environment 
was for it to be interpreted in terms of indigenous religious concepts rather than of 
European spiritual values. The mass of the people could hardly understand or, 
even have any interest in the latter, because they had no relation to daily needs. 

Thus very many natives looked to the economic benefits which Christianity 
might confer, and eventually came to believe that its supreme value was that it 
would give them the key to the wealth of the Europeans.** Just as their own deities 
presided over material culture and could be forced by means of ritual to provide an 
abundance of food and so forth, even so God was regarded as the deity of the cargo, 


46 See pp. 76-77 above. 


‘7 Unfortunately, it is impossible to enumerate the element of believers as against those 
persons in the total Lutheran area of the Madang District, who are nominally Christians but 
who have been converted for reasons other than spiritual. Field experience, however, leaves 
me with the definite impression that the latter are in the great majority, especially in more 
backward congregations. 


48 As already noted, the natives had probably regarded the Mission as a source of material 
wealth for a long time. See p. 75 above. 
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as it was called, and there was considerable speculation as to the nature of the proper 
ritual with which to invoke Him to send gifts to His devotees.*® 


According to the evidence, the Christian Cargo Belief was current in a very 
large part of the Madang District under the influence of the Lutherans. But a 
considerable amount of research is necessary before it can be ascertained whether it 
was transmitted to the people through definite agents or merely grew up among 
them without any specific stimulus. There is some evidence that it was preached, 
in one form or another, by the less reliable congregational elders and native members 
of Mission staff.*' For instance, before the Second World War elders of the Madang 
and Rai Coast congregations on two occasions publicly accused the European 
missionaries of withholding from the natives the inner secrets of Christianity and 
hence the key to the cargo.** Again, congregational leaders seem to have been 
concerned in the organization of the Letub Cargo Cult in the vicinity of Madang 
during and after 1940.5 And there were several well authenticated cases of native 
members of Mission staff who played important parts in other cargo cults in the 
Madang District during and after the war. The following may be quoted: In the 
so-called Bagasin Rebellion of 1944, the leader Kaum (or Gomaib), assisted by a 
“native Lutheran Mission Teacher,” conducted a ‘‘ Confessional Service.’’®* Pales, 
the leader of the cargo cult which overran the Dumpu area on the Ramu a short 
time later, was said to have been at one time a native member of the Lutheran Mission 
staff. And finally, Lutheran evangelists participated in a mass baptism in the 


Bagasin area in 1947, which was organized in response to a great deal of Cargo Cult 
rumour.55 


The above is consistent with the Lutheran Mission’s own acknowledgement, 
already mentioned, that some elders and evangelists are not highly educated men 
and are incompetent. Such people are likely to distinguish between pure Christianity 
(spiritual values) and the Cargo Belief no more than those for whose conversion 
and instruction they are responsible. Indeed, it is hard to visualize the spread of 
the Cargo Belief without some direction from, or at least acquiescence of, a few native 
Christian leaders, unscrupulous elements among whom would see it as a useful 


‘* For a fuller exposition of this subject see P. Lawrence, ‘‘ Cargo Cult and Religious Beliefs 
among the Garia,” International Archives of Ethnography, Vol. XLVII, No. 1, 1954. 

‘© It was by no means only Lutheran natives who held the Christian Cargo Belief. The 
Catholic natives of the Rai Coast admitted that they held it, and Inselmann shows that the Letub 
Cargo Cult spread to the Nobanob area from Catholic natives near Sek. See Rev. R. Inselmann, 
“* Letub, the Cult of the Secrets of Wealth ’’ (published by the Lutheran Mission in mimeographed 
form), p. 114. 

51 It is impossible at the moment even to speculate how far Catholic catechists were involved 
in the spread of the Christian Cargo Belief, but I have knowledge of one such catechist on the 
Rai Coast who was affected by it. 

52 R. Inselmann, op. cit., pp. 107-110. 

53 Idem, pp. 114-115. 

54 A.N.G.A.U. War Diary, Vol. 4, No. 2, H.Q. Azz, Appendix E, 21/12/1944: Report of 
Patrol by Captain N. M. N. Blood, A.D.O. to Bagasin Area, Madang District. 

55 For a fuller account of this incident, see P. Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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device with which to gain followers and so enhance their own positions. Furthermore, 
although only the teachers and others who have passed through the Mission high 
schools can be said to have received any appreciable education, some elders and 
evangelists probably regard themselves, however wrongly, as being fully assimilated 
to the European way of life because of the slight training they have been given in the 
village schools. But their aspirations are continually blocked by the attitude of 
the Europeans, who discriminate against them. Such people are more than likely 
to be very closely associated with a revolt against the existing order, which is repre- 
sented in this case by the Cargo Movement. This is what has happened in Malaya 
and Africa.*¢ 

However, as suggested, there is no conclusive proof. At the moment it is safe 
to say only that the Cargo Belief represents the natural response of the mass of the 
people to the teachings they have received, and that some (the less reliable) native 
Christian leaders may have been involved to a greater or lesser extent. What is 
extremely important: however, is that once the belief gained a foothold in a con- 
gregation it would find ample scope for development in the very organization set 
up by the Lutheran Mission itself. The encouragement of free discussion within the 
group at large, with a minimum of European supervision and control 5? may well 
have fostered the reinterpretation of Christian teachings in terms of indigenous 
religious concepts. 

In such a situation as this even an evangelist who was not tainted by the Cargo 
Belief had only to express an idea capable of two interpretations for it to be mis- 
construed as an exposition of that belief. For instance, I obtained clear evidence 
from Garia informants that some native evangelists were in the habit of describing 
Heaven as a place where good Christians were “ paid off ’’ (pidgin English, kissim pe ; 
Garia, mulu tabu ; Ngaing, kimo ra-) for their obedience to God while on earth just 
as if they had finished contract labour. Indeed, in an effort to make the idea even 
more attractive, they went so far as to say that people so rewarded would enjoy all 
the material comforts of Western civilization. In Heaven, they would have ample 
supplies of tinned food, clothing and so forth ; and they would sit on chairs and sleep 
in beds in the same way as Europeans.°* This was not in itself a full exposition of 


5¢ Cf. B. Malinowski, op. cit., pp. 157 et seq.; and Bengt, G. M. Sundkler, Bantu Prophets 
in South Africa (Lutterworth Press, London 1948), passim. 

57 Rev. C. Keyszer, ‘‘ Mission Work among Primitive Peoples in New Guinea,’ International 
Review of Missions, Vol. 13, 1924, p. 431, remarks: ‘‘ It is wrong for the missionary to think he 
must do everything himself, so that mistakes may be avoided—as if he did not make mistakes 
himself. It is sometimes even the duty of a spiritual leader to let (the people) make mistakes 
but he must not be vacillating nor let the reins slip through his fingers.” 


58 Garia natives to this day place a few shillings in the hands of those who are to be buried 
according to Christian rites. They say that this is to enable the deceased to make necessary 
purchases in the trade stores in Heaven. Catholic natives on the Rai Coast have a similar 
conception of Heaven, and quote a passage from the Catholic Catechism in support of it. The 
passage (‘‘ Katekismo Katolik,’’ Franklin Press, Sydney, p. 17, para. 75) states: ‘‘ [Heven] 
i fulap long ol gudfelo samting . . . Em i ples belong peim ol gudfelo man. Ol kichim pe inaf 
long ol gudwok belong ol’’ ; ‘‘ [Heaven] is filled with every good thing. . . It is the place where 


all good men are paid off. They are paid according to their good works.’’ (The translation 
is my own.) 
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the Cargo Belief, but many informants claimed that when they heard the above 
statements for the first time they understood them as such. They regarded them 
as incitements to pray to God for gifts of cargo and had in fact done so on many 
occasions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Briefly, the situation to-day seems to be this: As stated earlier, the Lutheran 
Mission is endeavouring to establish an independent Church within the framework 
of native society. In some communities, such as Amele and Busama, which are 
near Mission stations and centres of European settlement, and in which, as has been 
said, the process could be carefully guided during its crucial stages, the policy has 
been on the whole successful. But in other communities in the hinterland, where 
there has been a minimum of European supervision, this has not been so. The 
reason is that there has been no social and economic development to keep pace with 
the new religious organization. This organization (the embryonic independent 
Church) has, therefore, failed very often to remodel native society, as was originally 
intended, in terms of basic Christian values. Indeed, it has been built into the 
framework of native society only at the price of being reshaped to fit the indigenous 
value system. 

This has become apparent in two ways. In the first place, the authority of 
the Christian leaders is based on the same concepts as that of the traditional leaders, 
but where it has not been possible for the native society to keep it within proper 
bounds, it has got out of hand and been abused. Thus the process of evangelization 
has in some cases fallen short of the ideal set by the Lutheran Mission. 

In the second place, Christian doctrine has had to be reinterpreted in terms of 
pagan religious values. This means that in the long run the Lutheran Mission’s 
policy of limited change runs counter to the aspirations of the natives themselves, 
who actually want to see very great changes in their way of life—principally the 
acquisition of the wealth and comfort of Western civilization.*® In such com- 
munities as Amele and Busama, these aspirations could be partially met because of 
the proximity of European markets. The people could earn sufficient to meet 
their needs by means of casual labour and cash crops. However, there can be no 
doubt that in other communities less favourably situated the mass of the people 
adopted Christianity because, unable to conceive of a religion which did not offer 
specific material advantages, they thought that it would automatically put them on 
an economic par with the Europeans. 

In this the people have been disappointed. Although the Mission did to some 
extent introduce new crafts and skills, it did very little, if anything, to raise the 
overall standard of living and change the fundamentals of the economic system. 
Thus the people were expected to live according to the spiritual values of a modern 
Lutheran community, while still depending on their traditional subsistence economy, 


5°S. F. Nadel states that some West Africans object to the policy of Indirect Rule as a ruse 
to ‘‘ keep the African down.”” S. F. Nadel, Anthropology and Modern Life, p. 13. 
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with only limited access to European material culture. When this became apparent 
to the natives, they expressed their frustration, first, by trying to reform Christianity 
itself in the shape of the Cargo Cult, and later by revolting openly and en masse 
against the Mission on the grounds that its teachings were false. This involved the 
revival of the pagan religion and a new doctrine that indigenous New Guinea deities 
were the source of European wealth. As a result of this, the Mission lost a great 
deal of ground. The position was still indeterminate in 1953, for only a limited 
number of those who broke away had by then formally readopted Christianity. 


Currently, however, the Administration, which until the end of the last war was 
little concerned with problems of native social advancement, is aware of the 
importance of education and economic development. It is trying to appease native 
dissatisfaction by means of a programme for building secular schools and roads, for 
communal cash-cropping, and for the formation of co-operative societies. Should 
this programme be successful in the foreseeable future, it is within the bounds of 
possibility that many peoples of the Madang District, apart from those near European 
centres, will be able to acquire the material comforts of a Western standard of living 
by means of adopting, either in part or in full, a Western economic system. 


This could have one of two possible effects : either, under improved conditions, 
the natives might feei the need for the purely spiritual comforts of a Western religion, 
which so far they have barely understood. This could well strengthen the position 
of the Lutheran Mission, for then it would become, in the people’s minds, a purely 
religious organization, which could not be held responsible for economic failures. 
Indeed, any future native disappointment resulting from such failures could be 
directed largely against the Administration, which is sponsoring the new programme. 


Or, once their present economic demands have been met, the natives might 
continue to be satisfied to base their way of life entirely on materialistic values. In 
this case, the Lutheran Mission could lose irrevocably the once very great influence 
it enjoyed in the southern Madang District.** 


PETER LAWRENCE. 


6 A similar situation prevailed in the Catholic area of the Rai Coast during 1953. For 
further information about this revolt, see P. Lawrence, op. cit., pp. 15-18; and ‘‘ The Madang 
District Cargo Cult,’’ South Pacific, Vol. 8, No. 1, pp. 6-13. 

61 This, I think, could equally apply to any other mission in the district. 

B 





THE VALLEYS OF THE UPPER WAGE AND LAI RIVERS, 
WESTERN HIGHLANDS, NEW GUINEA 


M. J. MEeGGITT 


HISTORICAL 

HE valleys of the upper Wage and Lai (Purari)! Rivers are of great anthropological 

interest, for here three highland cultures meet: Enga (centring on the Lai 
(Sepik) River), Mendi (centring on the Mendi and Lower Lai (Purari) Rivers) and 
Huli (centring on the Tari River). Waka? and Lai societies exhibit mixtures of 
traits of the three cultures. This merging is reinforced by the facts that the high 
altitudes, generally poor soil and difficulty of obtaining a living in these areas lead 
to marked residential mobility and frequent migrations. The people marry into, 
trade with, and, after severe frosts, often spend long periods with the neighbouring 
cultural groups. 

I talked to a number of these men whenever they visited Wabag, and their 
comments suggested that the area was an important cultural link at least between 
Tari and Wabag. I was therefore keen to accompany an Administration patrol 
into the region. Thanks to the interest and support of Mr. F. V. P. Robb, A.D.O. 
Wabag Subdistrict, and Mr. I. Skinner, D.C. Western Highlands, I was granted 
a restricted area permit by Mr. A. Roberts, Director of Native Affairs, which enabled 
me to accompany the patrol led by Mr. J. Worcester, P.O., into these valleys. This 
patrol followed the route marked on the map, camping at the points indicated. 
It lasted from June 25 to July 13, 1956, and covered about 160 miles. To all the 
administration officers concerned, I offer grateful thanks for their interest and 
assistance. I hope this preliminary report will be of practical use to them.* 

Since the area is still classed as uncontrolled, or restricted, only officers of the 
Papua and New Guinea Administration have visited it. The first to enter were 
Hides and O’Malley, during their Strickland-Purari patrol in 1935 (vide Hides 
(1936) passim). They approached the Wage from the Tari River, reaching it near 
Mount Jamape at the Andabari junction, i.e., in the Wapima area where the culture 
is similar to that of the Mendi. Thence they followed the Wage southeast and 


1 This Lai River, which appears on some maps as the Kau or Kauwuku, flows into the 
Purari and thence into the Gulf of Papua. I call it the Lai (Purari) to Uistinguish it from the 
Lai River to the northeast, on which Wabag is situated and which flows into the Sepik and the 
Pacific Ocean. 

2 As Wage people call themselves Waka, and are so called by Enga, I use this name for them. 
Wage (which appears on maps) will here refer to the river and valley. 

* This patrol was undertaken while I was engaged in fieldwork in the Wabag Subdistrict 
as holder of the W. M. Strong Research Fellowship, administered by the University of Sydney. 
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crossed the Lai (Purari) and Mendi Rivers, making for the Purari. Hides’ observa- 
tions on the Wage do not therefore strictly concern the area being discussed here, 
which is a couple of days walk north of Wapima. He reports, however, that the 
friendly reception given his patrol by Waka contrasted with the hostility he met 
from many Huli groups. 

Next to explore this region were Taylor and Black, during their remarkable 
Hagen-Telefomin-Sepik patrols of 1938-9 (vide Taylor (1939) passim). They came 
from Wabag, down the Wage valley and across to the Tari. Taylor reports the 
visit was without incident ; but Waka claim the patrol clashed with clans around 
Imapiaka and that several local natives and a native carrier were killed. Whatever 
the facts, this belief does to a limited extent condition the Waka view of whites. 
In 1943, Leahy entered the Wage from Wabag, via the headwaters of the Lai 
(Purari), crossed to the Tari, then returned to Wabag via the Wage and Lagaip 
Rivers (vide Leahy (1943) passim). He investigated and confirmed native reports 
that Waka had suffered severely from the drought and abnormally heavy frosts 
of 1940-1. The valley was almost deserted; people had abandoned their ruined 
gardens and migrated to the Tari basin to live with relatives. There in turn, the 
heavy rains of 1942 had destroyed gardens and the people were almost starving. 
His patrol was given a friendly reception. 


For the next few years, officers of the recently-established ANGAU patro] 
post at Wabag were concerned mainly to pacify the district between Wabag and 
Mount Hagen, and to keep open the walking track through that area. There was 
no patrolling in the Wage-Lai region until Blood crossed from Wabag to Tari late 
in 1945. He investigated the recent rapid spread of a pig-killing cult throughout 
this area and tried, with some success, to dissuade the natives from maintaining it 
(personal communication (1956)). By then, most Waka had returned from the 
Tari to their gardens. Meanwhile, the dysentery epidemic which entered the Lai 
(Sepik) valley from the east in about 1943 had spread west and southwest to 
Waka and Lai (Purari) clans—although it appears to have been less severe than it 
had been in the Wabag-Wapenamanda area. This was followed by the “ pig 
sickness ’’ (anthrax ?) from the northeast, which also claimed fewer victims than 
at Wabag. 


From about 1950 onwards, there have been several administration patrols from 
Wabag and Laiagam stations into the Wage and Lai (Purari) valleys—four or 
five into the former, two or three into the latter (vide Wabag patrol reports). It is 
noticeable that no reports concur in their estimates of the population density of 
these valleys. Some place the population as high as 10,000 to 12,000 in each valley ; 
others (with which Mr. Worcester and I agree) estimate there are less than 10,000 
in both valleys. This disagreement is, of course, partly due to the people’s mobility 
after garden failures ; but, considering how much of the land is either liquid swamp 
or steep mountain slopes, it is difficult to accept the higher estimates, even for 
good seasons. 
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I. THE WAGE VALLEY TO THE ANDABARI JUNCTION 
Waka 


My main impression of Waka society and culture is that they are basically 
Mae Enga, as around Laiagam and Jokonda,‘ but the further downstream one travels, 
the more Huli cultural traits are evident. While most Waka men are bilingual 
in Mae Enga and Huli, Enga is mainly spoken in the north and Huli in the south.5 
Further south, past the Andabari junction, Mendi culture appears. There is generally 
a marked difference in overall physical appearance between Lai (Sepik) and Tari 
men; and the observable incidence of the latter type among Waka becomes 
appreciably higher as one walks south. 


TaBLe I 
Waka Kinship Terminology 
(Man speaking, except where indicated. Bracketed terms are Enga) 
jumbant .. \ Ancestors generally ; posterity ; males of grandparents’ generation ; all grand- 
children. (jumbanghk.) 


apurint .. Females of grandparents’ generation; all grandchildren (woman speaking). 
(apuringk.) 


There appear to be no terms for spouse’s grandparents. 


apa .. .. F.  (tavangk, with apa as the term of address.) 

apa haijakone F.B. (tavangk ku:k.) 

andia -. m., m.b.w. (endengk.) 

papa -- musr., f.b.w. (endengk.) 

avapuni -. f.sr. (avangk.) 

jakini .. F.Sr.H., M.Sr.H. (tavangk.) : 
apapuni -. M.B., Sr.S., sr.d., m.b.d. children, f.sr.d. children. (apangk.) 
walimant .. w.m., w.f.sr. (end’ imangk.) 

akalimani .. W.F., W.M.B. (akalimangk.) 

akalini -. H. (akalingk.) 

wenene -. W. (evenengk.) 

palini .. W.B., Sr.H., F.B.D.H., F.Sr.D.H., M.B.D.H. (paringhk.) 
palipuni .. wW.b.w., m.b.s.w., f.sr.s.w., f.b.s.w., b.w.; Sr.H. (w.s.). (ljengk.) 
hamene .. B., F.B.S., M.Sr.S., W.Sr.H. (kaiminingk.) 

mbalipunt .. sr., f.b.d., m.sr.d.; B. (w.s.). (pimalengk.) 

pilipuni -- Dw. (w.s.). (pilingk.) 

tkini .. .. S&S. BS., F.Sr.S.S., M.B.S.S., F.B.S.S., W.B.S.  (ikiningk.) 
hakipuni -. SF. (w.s.). (Rakingk.\ 

wanene Me ., b.d., f.sr.s.d., m.b.s.d., f.b.s.d., w.b.d. (wanengk.) 

atjani -. SI.S.w., S.w., b.s.w. (aijangk.) 


imani .. §Sr.D.H., D.H., B.D.H. (imangk.) 


The Waka classificatory kinship system is of the same bifurcate merging type 
as Enga, and terminological resemblances are obvious. Husband and wife seem 
to be the only denotative terms ; and polar terms exist only within the immediate 
family, e.g., husband and wife, father and son, mother and daughter. Relative age 
and seniority are apparently not indicated. Enga and Waka systems both reflect 
the importance of patri-clan and/or -lineage affiliation in social behaviour. Separate 
terms of address apply only to some relatives—mainly close patri- and matri-kin. 


* Goodenough (1953) gives a brief account of Mae Enga society, while Elkin (1953) deals 
with Enga kinship and exchange. 
. 5 Williams’ (1939) linguistic data from the Grasslanders exhibit marked similarities with 
nga. 
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For others, the same terms may be used in address and reference. Generation 
levels are distinguished in ego’s patri-clan and in, at least, the patri-lineages of 
his wife, his mother and his father’s sister’s husband. 

Waka believe their ancestors migrated from the Lagaip headwaters in search 
of land. As these followed the Wage valley south, lineages of various clans hived 
off and cleared bush for gardens. The present distribution of groups of clans supports 
this assumption ; and the denudation of timber in the valley proper suggests that the 
migrations occurred at least four or five generations ago. Nobody could say if 
these putative migrations followed population increase, garden failures, or inter- 
clan fighting along the Lagaip. 

There are three main phratries, or groups of “ brother” patri-clans, spread 
along the valley. Makapu phratry, which includes Tindi, Wirimbi, Inde and 
Kundu clans, is concentrated mainly in the north around Pauwaija, but has branches 
near the Lagaip, Porgera and Tari Rivers. Some men, a minority, maintained 
that Makapu originated west of the Wage. Each clan has three or four component 
subclans or lineages,” some of which (e.g., Kunaluni of Tindi) are later immigrant 
“sister’s son” groups from Jandapu clans on the Lagaip headwaters. Mulapini 
phratry (also known as Huparupa, after Mulapini’s (Huli?) “ wife’) includes 
Takapilje, Nela, Akapu, Paima, Pijanggai and Pilipa clans. It centres on the 
area between Imapiaka and Panduaka, but has members settled from Tupakote 
to Wapima. Mulapini is believed originally to have lived at Pandanjio, near the 
Lagaip. 


phratry (named after its originator) 





patriclans (named after sons of the above) 





patrilineages (named after sons of the clan founders) 


At Tupakote is a small colony of Timani (Ipili-speaking) clansmen, “ sister’s 
sons ’’ of Mulapini, who came from the Porgera River about two generations ago. 
They still maintain gardens among the Ipili, to which they return after bad seasons 
in the Wage valley, for the Porgera valley is at a lower altitude than the Wage. 
Near Imapiaka is a small phratry, Janani, with Tamwi and Jopai clans, which may 
be of Huli origin. Between Panduaka and Aitaka (especially at Holoma) is the main 
centre of the Maipia phratry (including Ndeke, Juwi and Ajape clans), but this also 


® Native terms are here rendered phonetically. My ear is accustomed to Enga, so that 
rendition of Huli terms is probably none too acurate. Patriclan: akali tare (Enga), akali tamene 
(Huli) ; subclan: tare jakanuku (E), akali tare iminje (H). Subclans or lineages are ‘‘ of one 
blood ”’ (taejoko mendei (E), tarama mbirare (H)) or “‘ of one penis ’’ (ponggo mendet (E), wi:mbirare 
H)). 


7 Whether such segments are truly lineages or merely subclans is open to question. If 
they are the same as corresponding Enga units, they are probably lineages. 
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extends piecemeal to Wapima where Juwi men live at Tonggomaipa, Tapurali 
and Humi. Maipia is the “ brother” phratry of Mulapini. 

It is difficult, in a limited time and without an accurate census, to make a 


detailed analysis of the organization of dispersed clans in such tangled terrain ; 
but it appears that Waka clans are structurally similar to Enga clans. 


Some informants, however, nominated other ancestors in their genealogies— 
men who were neither founders of clans or of lineages 


Neggoija (earthworm) 
Mulapini (phratry founder) 


Wainggea (Mulapini’s son) 


Paima Takapilje etc. (Wainggea’s sons, and the clan founders) 





Wairiae (Paima’s son; there is apparently no group of this name) 


Tone Aijake etc. (Wairiae’s sons, and partilineage founders) 





known people 


From the Wage to Laiagam and Jokonda (although not around Wabag), 
ultimate phratry “ancestors” are generally believed to be non-human. Thus, 
at Jokonda, Sampu clans trace their origin to a Harpyopsis eagle ; Kunaluni clans 
“came from ”’ a bower bird (Chlamydera sp?) ; Mbi:pi clans between the sources 
of the Lagaip and Wage Rivers from a moropai python; Makapu (upper Wage) 
from a tree kangaroo (Dendrolagus sp.) ; Jamape (in the mountains east of the Wage) 
from a “ ghost’; Janani from a dog; Mulapini from an earthworm ; Maipia from 
a ma.pi tree (a softwood used in salt manufacture) ; Hapini (near Tundaka in the 
Wage) from a pig ; Haro (well down the Wage) from a pigeon (Gymnophaps albertisi). 
Men emphatically denied that descendants of these creatures were in any way 
barred from eating or using them ; and, as far as I could judge, little significance 
is attached to these assumed originators, except that they may be invoked in 
company with other ancestors during fertility stone ceremonies. There seems to 
be nothing totemic in this notion.® 

Glasse (personal communication, 1956) reports that Huli genealogies from Tari 
have a depth in several lines of descent of fifteen generations, including “ non-human ” 
ancestors. This contrasts sharply with Enga genealogies from Wabag, where only 


8 Cf Williams’ (1940, pp. 46f) account of a similar situation at Lake Kutubu. 
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older men can detail a conventional six or seven generations in the patriline, and 
two or three in any other line of descent. Usually, they count “ factual ” descent 
from a grandfather or great-grandfather who is taken to be a son of the lineage 
founder, then proceed conventionally through the lineage and clan founders to the 
phratry founder. Names or affiliations of women preceding grandmothers are 
rarely known. Possibly this difference between the residentially static Enga and 
the apparently more mobile Huli partially confirms Salisbury’s hypothesis that 
“ group unity and continuity are conceptualized in concrete terms. . . . when the 
group population has been stable and static. Genealogies are used for such 
conceptualizing when the group has been mobile and expanding”.® Waka 
genealogies offer additional, if tentative support for this hypothesis. Clans are 
generally believed to be immigrant, and residential mobility is marked. Men can 


give more genealogical detail than is usual at Wabag, and generation “ depth ” 
increased as I travelled downstream. 
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TaBLe II 
Waka Genealogical Depth 
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Waka clan membership appears to be less than the average of 300 people per 
clan in the Lai (Sepik) valley, and the sparser population (less than 50 per square 
mile as against Wabag’s 200) suggests that clans are not sharply differentiated 
in terms of small, named clan territories. Inheritance of garden and fallow land’ 
and of trees is usually individually patrilineal (tiwiyki (E), tene (H)) within the 
clan ; but there is enough free land for “ sisters’ husbands and sons ” to be welcomed 


as permanent co-residents and gardeners. Clan members may thus become well 
dispersed. 









There are no chiefs. Each lineage includes a few energetic ‘“‘ big men” 
(kamuyku (E), hamoko (H)) who, by the age of 40 to 50, have so built up a 






® Vide Salisbury (1956), p. 6. 
would place on this hypothesis. 


7° Such affiliation and inheritance is “‘ of the daughter” (wananje (E), wanarimuwini (H)). 
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network of exchange relationships and credit that their opinions in intra- and inter- 
clan affairs are generally heeded by their debtors. Such men take the lead in 
organizing clan fertility ceremonies, interclan fights, accumulation of bride price 
for a lineage member, distribution of compensations, etc. Fighting ability can 
enhance a big man’s prestige, but cannot substitute for personal wealth and 
commercial credit. His status can hardly become hereditary because funerary 
distributions dissipate the wealth of the surviving sons, who must start more or less 
from scratch to build up their ‘“‘ names” through personal drive and intelligence. 


Waka men say that the many interclan (and intraphratry) fights are rarely over 
ownership of land, but usually arise from failures to compensate for previous killings 
and from theft of pandanus palm fruits, pigs and women—apparently in that order 
of importance. Bush pandanus nuts are an important standby food after bad frosts 
have destroyed gardens. Nevertheless, land disputes and courts will probably 
be a serious administrative problem when the Pax Britannica and improved diet 
and medical services lead to an increased reproduction rate and consequent increased 
demands for garden land. There will be no easy way to ascertain valid titles to 
gardens ; it will be a matter of patiently sifting conflicting genealogically-based 
claims. 

Casual observation suggests that individual gardens are approximately 
twice the size of those around Wabag; but this is doubtless offset by lower 
productivity of the spongy black soil and the vulnerability of the staple crop, 
sweet potatoes ([pomea batatas var.), to frost burn. Almost all gardens above about 
7,800 feet observed during this patrol were frost burned. Some men try to protect 
sweet potato shoots with kunai grass (Imperata sp.), but without much success. 
Wabaga members of the patrol were very scornful of the size and quality of Wage 
sweet potatoes—“ like rope, and fit only for pigs!’’ The dampness of the soil is 
indicated by the growing of taro and lignum plants in the sweet potato mounds, 
even on slopes more than 500 feet above the river. Elaborate drainage is common, 
but ditches nowhere approach the depth of those at Tari, nor are they greatly used 
in warfare. There are two clearly defined belts of gardens. An upper and 
defensible belt abuts the timberline along the base of the mountains bordering the 
valley, from about 8,000 to 8,500 feet ; and a narrow belt occupies the richer river 
flats at about 7,500 feet. On the kunai and cane grass (Miscanthus sp.) covered 
shoulders and downs between mountains and rivers are scattered a few houses and 
gardens.42 Many gardens have taboo signs slung above them—shreds of women’s 
aprons tied to vines running between saplings. 

For reasons of defence, houses and dancegrounds are usually just inside the 
timberline, or on small, flat-topped spurs projecting into the valley. Valley paths 
avoid the open downs, and wind through dense pitpit or cane grass brakes, in which 
are scattered hides for sentries. Normally, each lineage represented in a locality 


11 Cf Williams’ (1939, pp. 6f) account of Grasslanders’ ditches. 
12 Waka gardening techniques, including composting, are similar to those of the Enga 
(cf Goodenough (1953)) and the Grasslander (cf Williams (1939)). 
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has a danceground (kamapu (E), hama (H)) beside which one or two men’s houses 
stand. Dancegrounds are small (about 30 by 20 yards) and undecorated, usually 
surrounded by a dense cane grass arrow screen containing a few trees. Entrant 
paths are guarded by two or three heavy timber palisades.™ 

The one-roomed men’s houses (akalianda (E), akandia (H)) are much the same 
as at Wabag (about thirty feet long, twelve feet wide and nine feet high) ; but the 
pitch of the ridge pole is slighter, and the thatch is of cane grass rather than kunai 
grass. A few have no front porches, and are oval rather than rectangular in plan, 
with a single end door. They are approached through two or three heavy palisades, 


TYPICAL HOUSE AND DANCEGROUND ARRANGEMENT—WAGE AND LAI VALLEYS 


pe cath gp hut. 

Pumburanda oven hut. 

Eating and ~~ house. 

Truck 

i ag or pig and trade magic. 

Stake fence. 

Dense, tall grass. 

Skeleton hg 
and are surrounded by dense cane grass up to nine or ten feet high. The houses 
are occupied on and off by males of the lineage (from five to ten men per house), 
as well as by male visitors, and function as informal club houses. Women may not 
enter them. Within a radius of 400 yards or so are scattered the three-roomed 
women’s houses (endanda (E), wandia (H)) of the married men. These resemble, 
but are generally smaller than Wabag women’s houses (being about twenty feet 
by twelve feet), because the size depends largely on the number of pig stalls in the 


central room and pigs are fewer in the Wage.!4 Again, the ridge pole is only slightly 


18 cf Williams’ (1939) description of Grasslanders’ dancegrounds or homaa. 


14 Waka, like Enga women possess magical techniques to promote pigs’ growth, including 
bespelling and rubbing with leaves and grey clay. 
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pitched, thatch is of cane grass, and there are few porches. Firewood is stacked 
against the outside walls under the eaves, forming an additional protective wall. 
Generally, Waka houses appear to be more roughly made than Enga houses. 


The woman’s house stands in a small fenced yard approached through cane 
grass and two or three palisades. The husband may have a small man’s house 
(about twelve by nine feet) built in the same yard, and sleeps here on nights he does 
not wish to brave the rain or cold to return to the men’s house. Men do not normally 
sleep in their wive’s houses, unless they are elderly ; and the occupants of a woman’s 
house as a rule comprise the wife (sometimes two wives), her unmarried daughters, 
her sons younger than about five or six, and occasionally her widowed mother or 
mother-in-law.*® 





















































Occasionally in the same yard is also a skillion- or gabled-roofed open-sided 
hut used as a family eating and oven hut in good weather.'* Beside most women’s 
houses, and some men’s houses, stand small, open-sided, gable-roofed shelters 
about six feet square (katmanda (E), tamanda (H)), under which are cooked the pigs 
offered to propitiate angry ghosts. Inside the women’s yard is a small truck garden 
for tobacco, edible pitpit, ginger, and the like, while one or two small, circular fences 
surround special cordyline shrubs and /e.p (E) or haroli (H) plants grown for use in 
pig or trade magic. These plants and spells may be bought and sold. Whether 
or not a polygynous husband builds more than one woman’s house depends mainly 
on how many pigs and children he has, and on the location and defensibility of his 
gardens. House building normally involves all the lineage men, their wives and 
children, but other relatives of the householder often assist. 


15 Tt will be seen that Waka and Lai houses differ greatly from the Grasslanders’ houses 
further south. Cf Williams (1939). 


16 These avinda resemble those at Mendi; they do not occur around Wabag, but appear 
occasionally near Wapenamanda. 
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Dress and decoration of northern Waka men and women are hardly to be 
distinguished from those of Mae Enga, except that the fore-and-aft, lignum tape 
aprons of women are slightly wider and fuller. Down river, the aprons extend 
from hip to hip in the Tari style. Single girls occasionally wear net aprons and 
cordyline rump leaves after the fashion of youths—a style also seen at Laiagam 
and Jokonda, but not at Wabag. Few married women will appear in public without 
their small netted hoods, over which the inevitable net bags are worn hanging 
down to their rumps. The bags are more coarsely meshed than at Wabag. For 
best, women wear soot- and grease-blackened hoods, edged with grey seeds (Coix 
lacryma-jobi) and dotted with white cowries, red seeds (Erythrina sp.) and tufts of 
white possum fur (Pseudochirops sp.). These hoods are also an important part 
of bridal decoration. Necklets of brown seeds (acquired from Tari) are common, 






PLANS OF MEN’S AND WOMEN’S HOUSES—WAGE AND LAI VALLEYS 
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(a) Firewood. (e) Wall. (i) Fireplace. 

(6) Bed planks. (f) Open porch. (j) Firewood. 

(c) Pig stall. (g) Mainpost. (k) Sleeping cubicle. 
(d) Storage trough. (4) Doorjamb mainpost. (1) Living room. 








and most women older than about twelve wear one or two long necklets of cowry 
shells‘? Few women I saw wore pieces of gold lip pearl shell ; this is too scarce. 
Younger women smear their faces and torsos with powdered clay—roasted and brick- 
red, or unroasted and orange-yellow. Many women of all ages wear heavy, mourning, 
coix necklets, and have grey clay rubbed all over their heads and bodies. Most 
single girls have through their nasal septums a single black cassowary quill decorated 
with a tuft of white possum fur. Armlets of plaited yellow cane strips or of black 
vine are worn by all men and women. Most women carry paddle-shaped, unpolished 
digging sticks which are also aids in hill-climbing when bearing the heavy net bags 
of sweet potatoes. 

Men’s dress approaches more nearly the Tari style, the further downstream 
one travels. Their string aprons, coarsely netted, depend from cane and/or twine 
girdles, from which cordyling rump leaves also hang. A few men wear small, 
red-painted sporrans of pigs’ tails over their aprons—a style explicitly borrowed 
from Tari. For public occasions, wealthy men wear much bigger, grey clay-covered 
pigs’ tail aprons, as is done at Wabag. Large, coarse net bags are slung bandolier 


1? These were also worn around Wabag until the whites’ flooding of that area with cowries 
destroyed their value and drove them into the less wealthy uncontrolled areas. 
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fashion across the chest, and contain the man’s personal possessions such as tobacco, 
tobacco pipes, cooked sweet potato for a snack, small, fire-hardened drinking gourds 
and the like.4* For everyday wear, men affect small pieces of pearl shell as chest 
pendants, with occasional pearl shell tags as nape pendants ; but their better shells 
are produced only for important occasions. Most men have cowry, cassowary 
quill and/or trade bead necklets, while many sport narrow cowry forehead bands 
in the Enga style. Most men have pierced ear lobes through which are worn small 
circlets of dried pigs’ penes or possums’ tails, and pierced septums through which 
a single black cassowary quill is worn. Pearl shell tags depend from some earrings. 
A few men have a hornbill’s skull and beak (Rhyticeros sp.) as a nape pendant ; 
this is not a homicide’s badge. 

Beards are the rule, but upper lips are plucked bare. Beard ends may be touched 
up with grey clay. At the Wage headwaters, wigs are mushroom-shaped, but more 
unkempt than those at Laiagam. Few are detachable. Futher south, they have 


COMMON HOUSE FORM - WAGE AND LAI VALLEYS 











more the characteristic Tari curve. A very few men tuck some yellow everlastings 
in the wig fronts, while most wear red and silver leaves of various shrubs. Some have 
netted wig covers tufted with possum fur (a style borrowed from the Kandep), 
some have tapa covers of beaten mulberry bark (Broussonetia sp.?) (as at Laiagam), 
but most have no covers at all and look extremely shaggy. 

Wealthier men wear a tuft of short cassowary plumes on top of their wigs on 
ordinary occasions. For singsings, as many plumes as possible (mainly of birds 
of paradise and parakeets) are worn. White cockatoo feathers (Kakatoe galerita ?) 
are the badge of the successful fighter ; white tail feathers of the ribbon tail bird 
of paradise (Astrapia feminina) worn on top of all other plumes mark the man who 
has killed a woman (as at Laiagam, but not Wabag). Blue head plumes of the 
Saxony (Pteridophora sp.) and/or black tail plumes of the sickle-bill (Epimachus sp.) 
and Stephanie (Astrapia stephanie) birds of paradise indicate the wealthy man 
“with a big name’”’. This use of Saxony plumes is supposed to have come from 
the Kandep, of black plumes from Laiagam Enga. The “ big man’”’ also wears 


18 Large gourds are the main water containers. Bamboo at that altitude does not attain 
any great diameter. 
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his pearl shell slung low on his chest ; ordinary men wear theirs high up against their 
throats. In general, men’s decorations appear fewer and smaller than at Wabag 
or Mendi.?® 

Panpipes and jews harps are carried by younger men for casual entertainment ; 
but the resultant noises appear to be randomly produced rather than melodic. 
Hourglass hand drums accompany important singsings. There are songs for all 
occasions, and the styles appear to be much the same as at Wabag. The yodelling 
which Hides (1936) so often thought indicated imminent attacks, is simply the normal 
means of sending messages around the hills. 

Most men smoke tobacco, although few women seem to do so. The bamboo 
pipes are much larger than at Wabag, and a few have geometrical patterns burned 
into them in the Tari style. Fire is made by rubbing a long bamboo strap across 
a cleft, softwood hearth stick, and takes but a few seconds to produce. 

Black palm bows and spears are the main weapons for warfare and hunting, 
and are made and used much as by Enga. None of the men observed carried the 
cassowary bone daggers common at Tari. A very few carried the bound “ axe” 
which has a spear point instead of a stone blade, and which is used for hand to hand 
fighting. Stone axes (not adzes) have the typical Enga shape, and are all-purpose 
tools and weapons. Few men now retain the heavy work axe, but more carry the 
finer stone decorative axes. They are bound with cane strips (in the Mendi style), 
covered with tapa strips. Steel is plentiful in the area, coming from Tari and 
Laiagam ; and almost every man has a tomahawk, bushknife, or a plane blade 
mounted in a traditional axe handle.” Plain bamboo knives are in general use for 
cutting pork, taro, etc., and are preferred to steel knives. 

Waka are important middlemen in the oil and salt trade between Lake Kutubu 
and the Lai (Sepik) valley. Northern Waka visit Laiagam, where they buy salt 
which Lagaip men have made by burning softwoods steeped in the saltwells either 
at Langku, near Jokonda, or at Aukera and Pipitaka on the Lagaip River.22 Waka 
give a rope of about fifty cowries for a small package of salt ash (about four or five 
pounds), a gourd of oil (about a pint) for a medium package (about seven or eight 
pounds), and a pig or several gourds of oil for a large package (about ten or twelve 
pounds).2* A few stone axes were also bought from Laiagam (extWapenamanda, 
ex-Mount Hagen) for oil in the past ; others came from the Kandep (ex-Kauwel 
valley, ex-Mount Hagen). Oil is now given by Waka for steel from Laiagam. 
The oil comes from southern Waka, who in turn buy it in long bamboo containers 


19 Cf. Williams’ (1939 and 1940) accounts of Grasslanders’ and Kutubu dress and decoration. 

In 1935, Hides (1936, pp. 110 f.) saw no steel at all and very little shell among Waka, 

21 The trees tapped for this oil grow only at much lower altitudes. I have not seen them, 
nor can I identify them from Waka descriptions. The foul-smelling oil is prized as a body decora- 
tion for singsings, and its value varies with the soapiness of its texture. Cf. Williams’ (1940) 
account of this oil production. 

22 In the past, Waka parties were large (twenty to thirty men) and well-armed because, 
although Lagaip vendors gave them safe conduct, Kera River clans attacked traders from either 
direction in order to seize their cargo. 


23 Cf. Williams (1940, p. 15). The salt remains in the same package all the way to Kutubu. 
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from the Kutubu people and decant it. They pay salt, pigs and, nowadays, steel 
axes for this. From Kutubu also come strings of ivaru, a sliced and dried tree-fruit 
(breadfruit ?) highly prized for cooking with pork in ground ovens. Some of this 
is sent on to Wabag, where an eight to ten feet long string fetches as much as ten 
shillings or a bushknife. 

There is a less important trade in cassowaries from the Waka via Laiagam to 
Wabag. This seems to be a post-war phenomenon, for in the past most casso- 
waries reached Wabag from Ipili of the Porgera River. The present trade has 
been organized by one Liu, a Waka entrepreneur residing semi-permanently near 
Wabag. Waka men carry in young cassowaries from their snares to him, and he 
cares for them until he finds buyers (for cash, pigs, or steel) around Wabag. He 
has as many as twelve birds on hand at a time, kept in special stalls, and two of 
his wives are fully occupied in feeding them daily with cooked sweet potatoes and 
greens. He generally receives {3 or its equivalent for a full-grown bird, about one- 
third of which he takes as commission for the food and care he expends. The bird’s 
owner takes his share in goods (especially steel) bought from the trade store at 
Wabag. The buyer usually shows a profit also because, as well as having the bird 
to eat, he can pluck enough plumes from it to make two or three headdresses worth 
from {1 to £1/10/— each around Wabag. Or he can put the bird into the great 
te or moka exchange,** where it is worth a very good pig. In addition, the buyer 
has the prestige of owning a cassowary, a mark of a successful Enga man. 


Waka also buy, for oil and pigs, drums from Porgera River Ipili, some of which 
-they send on to Kandep clans for pigs, pearl shells, cowry headbands and stone axes— 
roughly at the rate of one for one. Trade with Huli seems to have been slight in- 
the past, but now steel and pearl shells come from Tari. Before whites came to 
Wabag, small numbers of pearl shell pieces and cowries came from the Kandep 
(ex-Kauwel and Mendi valleys) and from the south up the big rivers. Only an 
important man owned a piece of pearl shell, which would then cost at least a big pig. 
Now a full pearl shell crescent buys only a small pig. 


It must be remembered that Waka have relatives spread from the Kandep 
to the Porgera, from Laiagam to Tari, with whom they are constantly making 
marriage and funerary exchanges, as well as straighout trade. This markedly 
promotes the circulation of goods through the area. In addition, they expect the 
te exchange of the Lai (Sepik) valley to reach them in the near future through their 
relatives at Laiagam. 

Patriclans are in theory exogamous, although intraclan unions doubtless occur 
in special circumstances, as they do among Enga. Also, a man should not marry 
into the lineages of his mother, his father’s sister’s husband, and of his living wives. 
The basis of these prohibitions appears to be that exchange relations are already 
established with such people, so that the bride price is better employed in initiating 
new relations with other people. Intralineage copulation is regarded as a bad thing, 


24 Described by Bus (1951) and Elkin (1953). 
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for no bride price could be given to legitimize offspring of such a union and new 
exchange relations could not be established.*® This would also anger clan ghosts 
who would strike the offenders with illness or death. There seems to be no notion 
of sin in this attitude. Men do not marry until they are about 25 or older, girls 
until they menstruate. 

The groom’s partilineage helps him to raise the bride price (joure piyk (E), 
waria pu (H)), to which his cross-cousins, as ‘“ half brothers’, may contribute if 
they wish. Bride price should comprise at least fifteen “somethings ”’, preferably all 
pigs, plus any extra pigs, stone and steel axes, pearlshells and cowry headbands and 
necklets that can be afforded.2* Bride price is thus rather higher on the average than 
it was, and is around Wabag. The greater the bride price, the greater the prestige 
of the groom’s lineage. The bride’s lineage returns a gift (warapae (E), horali (H)) 
of one to three pigs, which must be different pigs because to have to return bride 
price pigs thus is an admission of shameful poverty. These pigs are eaten by 


contributors to the bride price ; bride price pigs and goods are simply shared among 
the bride’s close kin, including maternal kin. 


TaBLeE III 
Sample Marriage Exchanges 





Bride Price Return Gift 








Imapiaka I5 pigs, 1 cowry headband, 2 cowry I pig 
necklets, 2 pearlshells, 1 stone axe | 

Aitaka 15 pigs | I pig 

Aitaka | 10 pigs, 4 cowry necklets, 1 stone axe | 3 pigs 





Bride and groom are decorated for the wedding exchanges (which may occupy 
several days), and wear this finery for several months, during which time they may 
not copulate and the bride does no work in her new gardens.2?. The groom buys 
from a married kinsman with children (normally his “father” or ‘‘ mother’s 
brother ”) magical spells and /e:p leaves to protect his body and well-being from 
the dangerous effects of coitus. He may pay as much as a pig for this magic, but 
usually gives a new net bag filled with cooked pigs’ guts. The vendor tells him when 
it is time for him to take the bride into the bush for their first copulation.2* After 
this, the couple remove their finery and settle down to ordinary life. One explicit 
aim of this honeymoon is to allow the bride to establish cordial relations with her 
new affines, so that she will not want to return home. A man with three wives 





*6 Cf. the similar situation at Kutubu ; Williams (1940) pp. 51 ff. 
26 Fifteen is the unit of counting, as at Tari; at Wabag, it is four. 

*7 Around Pauwaija, the ban on coitus lasts for about one month, as at Wabag; around 
Aitaka to the south, from four to six months which is in line with Huli custom. Cf. the Kutubu 
arrangement noted by Williams (1940) p. 58. 

28 Spouses should never copulate indoors, because to be seen would involve great shame 
which could only be erased by violence or by the husband and observer exchanging gifts. 
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is considered very wealthy and important; but few men obtain even two wives, 
and then not until they are middle-aged.?® 


A dead man’s clan brother has first choice in marrying his widow, for whom he 
does not give another bride price. His lineage or clan has already paid for her. 
But he should give a douceur of one or two pigs to her children by the previous 
marriage. True levirate seems to be rare and not favoured. If no clansman of the 
late husband desires the widow, she may marry into another clan. Then a small 
bride price should go either to her late husband’s lineage, or to her own lineage, 
or to both, as well as gifts to her children. Only older widows with adolescent or 
adult children are unlikely to remarry ; they usually remain permanently with their 
late husband’s lineages, returning to their own people for visits. 


Women bear children without the aid of midwives, in their gardens by day or 
in their houses by night. Placenta and, later, the umbilical cord are disposed of 
without ceremony. The mother is unclean for about a month after the birth. 
Apparently the father makes no gifts to anyone at the birth, which causes little 
social interest or disturbance outside the family. He names the child when it is 
about twelve months old, and its mother cuts its hair.” This, I think, is accompanied 
by gifts to the child’s maternal kin. 


If the child falls ill or has a serious accident, its patrilineage employs one or 
more techniques to divine the identity of the ghost (timayk (E), tama (H)) causing 
this ; and a pig is cooked to propitiate (loma siyk (E), loma pu (H)) that ghost. A 
half-side*! of the pig is given to the victim’s matrikin (wanetaiyk (E), andiatakini (H), 
including parallel and cross cousins) as compensation (mbera (E and H)) for the patri- 
lineage’s failure to protect their member’s “ skin” or body, because the ghost will 
almost always belong to the victim’s patrikin. If the victim recovers, no further 
payment is made to matrikin; among Mae Enga it would be. If he dies, the 
matrikin bring a pig (panda piyk (E), laitia sandi (H)) to be eaten by the mourners, 
who are mainly patrikin. Some months later, the matrikin are publicly given ten 
to fifteen pigs, plus axes, cowries, etc., as compensation (laita piyk (E), laitia (H)) 
for his death. All who shared the mourning pork should contribute to this. This 
principle of compensation is basically the same as at Wabag, but the amounts are 
much smaller.*2 Waka believe that Huli do not make such compensation. I do 
not think sons-in-law of elderly victims are similarly compensated, although they 
are among Mae Enga. 


29No. of Wives 1 2 3 4 total men total wives mean wives 
Frequency 2.6 1.1 30 41 I*4 

30 Personal names refer to events and natural objects. Also, any two people who share 
and eat a portion of one of several foods may henceforth address each other on all occasions 
by the name of that food (as at Wabag and Mendi). 

81 Pigs are butchered as at Wabag, after being clubbed then singed. The head is cut off, 
the spine and rib cage cut out in one piece, and the flattened remainder is bisected lengthwise. 
A halfside thus comprises a foreleg and hindleg joined by a flap of meat and skin, and is a standard 
“unit ’’ of pork for all distribution and exchanges. 

32. Cf. Williams (1940) p. 63. 

c 
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All deaths in fights must be compensated (te piyk (E), akaliapi (H)) ; the killer’s 
clan (or lineage if intraclan) pays at least fifteen pigs per victim to the victim’s clan 
(or lineage). Four sample payments recorded at Tupakote, Imapiaka and Aitaka 
were all of fifteen pigs. Up to thirty or forty pigs may be claimed if the victim is 
an important man. Jf a man of clan A is killed by clan B while helping clan C 
in a fight against clan B, both clans B and C should give separate compensation. 
The victim’s clan tries to hasten compensation by making preliminary gifts of pork 
to the killer’s clan. When the victim’s clan receives its compensation, which is 
shared by the nearest patrikin, these go on to give normal Jaita death compensation 
to the victim’s matrikin ; but they should give different pigs from those received as 
te in order to escape an accusation of meanness. 


Injury to persons or property should be made good by payments (mbera) whose 
size depends on the severity of the injury and on the plaintiff's ability to enforce them. 
A man whose pig has broken into another man’s garden, e.g., should offer salt or a 
net bag as compensation. If the pig continues its depradations, the plaintiff may 
kill it and tell the owner to remove its body. This would certainly lead to a bloody 
fight. Injuries and insults inflicted in intraclan disputes should be made good 
with payments of pork or goods, and the victim’s matrikin are likely then to demand 
compensation from him. A man who inadvertently addresses by personal name his 
wife’s mother, wife’s sister, or, especially, his wife’s father or his daughter’s husband, 
should offer a pig or a pearl shell to erase the insult.** 


A cuckolded husband can demand one or two pigs as compensation from his 
wife’s lover ; but the affair would probably end in violence, the husband attacking 
both wife and lover. If a man entices a woman permanently from her husband, 
he can offer pigs and halfsides to compensate the husband for the bride price he 
paid. If he and the husband are clansmen, the matter will probably be settled 
thus; if they are not, the two clans will fight, and the husband will also try to 
wound or kill his wife. If he succeeds, her clan may join the fight. Adulterous 
wives are generally thrashed or killed outright, and are not deliberately and variously 
mutilated as they may be among Laiap Enga. A man who seriously wounds his 
wife for a minor misdemeanor may give her or her parents a pig or an axe, both as 
compensation and to dissuade her from running away and them from harbouring her. 
In general, women have limited rights in marriage, and a man’s offences must be 
flagrant before public opinion will condone his wife’s leaving him. Also, apart 
from objects of feminine use and adornment, women have few real rights in property. 
Ownership of land, trees, pigs, axes and the like is vested in the husband or, for 
widows, in the adult sons. But wive’s usufructory rights to gardens are carefully 
defined by their husbands and these rights in family gardens are clearly allocated 
among co-wives, although men’s decisions override those of wives.*4 


83 Cf. Williams (1940) p. 60. 


84 Williams (1940 passim) indicates that the general status of Kutubu women is similarly 
depressed. 
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Waka men, like Enga, see women as being potentially dangerous to male well- 
being. This anxiety is especially directed at the effects of menstrual blood if it 
touches mens’ persons, possessions, or food. Women are secluded during their 
periods, sometimes in small huts built near women’s houses for this purpose, some- 
times inside women’s houses if these are no longer new. The woman may handle 
only her own food at this time, and, if married, should use a leaf magic provided 
by her husband to neutralize herself before coming into contact with him after her 
period. Menstrual blood covertly introduced into a man’s food by an aggrieved 
wife or sweetheart will cause his death or lingering illness. Such sorcery, if detected, 
leads to serious trouble—the culprit is attacked, possibly killed, by the victim’s kin, 
demands for compensation are made, and the clans involved fight. 


Fundamentally, however, women can never be quite free of this menstrual 
taint, so must never enter men’s houses, never step over men’s legs, food, or weapons, 
or touch men with their aprons. If women broke these rules, the men’s health 
would deteriorate, their flesh would fall away and their skin would hang in folds. 
To combat these effects, a new husband delays copulation until he acquires the 
appropriate counter magic ; and, for the same reason, husbands do not sleep regularly 
in their wive’s houses. Indeed, any boy older than five or six risks his future well- 
being if he continues to sleep in his mother’s house. A boy’s hair clippings, too, 
are never thrown away casually, in case women walk on them and thus prevent 
his later growing enough hair for a wig. Instead, the hair is placed in a pandanus 
seedling ; as the palm grows, so does the boy. Most men have magical spells and 
leaves to promote hair growth. Ifa male child is born with “ blood in its mouth ” 
or with skin contusions, these are evidence that he has swallowed some of his mother’s 
blood while in her womb, or that some of her retained menstrual blood which helped 
form him is still present. She quickly lops the top joint from his little finger, left 
or right hand, to release this blood lest he die. About one male in four is minus 
a finger joint for this reason. 


In a more general way, mere contact with women (even if mothers or sisters) 
is felt to be cumulatively harmful to bachelors who lack the appropriate skin magic. 
In the past, Waka bachelors participated in group rituals to counteract this influence ; 
these were basically the same as Enga saygai rituals.*5 The bachelors older than 
about fifteen years from each clan went into seclusion for four days, about every 
eighteen to twenty months, retiring to permanent houses (usually one to each lineage) 
hidden in the forests on the mountains west of the valley. There they elaborately 
washed their eyes and bodies, and rubbed their skins with haroli or saygai (le:p) 
leaves to rid themselves of dangerous female influences. Dreams during seclusion 
were especially significant, and each morning the men discussed their possible 
interpretations as, e.g., indices of ghosts’ intentions, or of success in warfare or 
exchanges. The whole ritual was closed to married men whose mere presence would 
contaminate participants. Senior bachelors organized the seclusion, tended the 


35 Vide Goodenough (1953 passim) for a brief account of sanggai. 
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plants which grew nearby, and were custodians of the spells and songs. As they 
married and retired, junior bachelors moved into this office. There were no 
permanent leaders who could never marry (as at Tari, Glasse (1956) personal 
communication). Their seclusion over, the decorated bachelors returned to their 
parishes on the fifth day as “new men”; and their emergence was marked by a 
singsing attended by neighbouring clans. At this singsing, bachelors were not 
publicly seized by their sweethearts, as is done at Wabag by girls wishing to indicate 
their marriage choices to all. Each bachelor went through this purifying ritual 
five or six times before he married and acquired his own personal skin magic. A 
bridegroom’s decorations duplicated his saygai finery, this being the last time he 
decorated in just this fashion. 


When the pig-killing cult spread from Muritaka clans to Waka in 1944-5, however, 
its apostles stressed that it was to replace all the old rituals, including those of the 
saygat and the fertility stone houses. Waka men heeded this injunction; and, 
after the new cult collapsed, clans from about Imapiaka southwards did not re- 
establish the saygai as a group ritual, although they replaced the stones they had 
thrown away from the fertility houses. Today, a few bachelors maintain individual 
saygat plants, but older married men complain that most bachelors are indifferent. 
They claim that this loss of the group ritual and its associated stress on single 
chastity has led to a noticeable increase in frequency of premarital copulation. 


Most illness and death is ascribed to the actions of ghosts which appear always 
to be malevolent. Even a death in battle or by accident is ultimately caused by 
a ghost’s forcing the victim to expose his body to an arrow, or to fall from a bridge 
in a moment of insanity as the ghost “‘ eats ” his spirit. Crude surgical techniques 
are used to cure wounded men. Waka theory, like Enga, is that, if an arrow or 
spear tip remains in the body, it will rot and the blood will “stink” and become 
pus. Stinking blood must be removed, either by cutting a hole between the ribs 
into the lung cavity and washing out the blood and pus with water, or by inserting 
a length of sharpened bamboo into the anus to drain off blood and pus from the 
abdomen. While few, if any men survive the latter operation (which has been 
adopted from Huli), some survive the former (parali piyk (E) kuwape pene (H), 
which also occurs among Enga). The victim’s death is held to be due to the 
original wound, not to the therapy ; and compensation is demanded from the culprit’s 
clan. Autopsies (kipio’ kandeyk (E), handi handara (H)) are held on men who 
die months or years after receiving serious wounds. The chest (and sometimes 
the abdomen) is cut open, and the heart, lungs, etc., dissected and examined for 
evidence of suppuration and/or weapon points. Normally the autopsy is attended 
by referees related to both clans involved, and they report to the putative killer’s 
clan, because an unfavourable result would lead to immediate attack on any of the 
latter present at the autopsy. Sometimes, the referee is also the coroner. Results 
of autopsies are usually taken to be sufficient evidence on which to base demands 
for compensation, although prolonged interclan disputes can arise. 
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A very few deaths may be ascribed to the anger of jaljakali (E) or talujali (H), 
a vaguely defined and unimportant sky being who is responsible for rain and 
lightning. The perennially antisocial person who, e.g., fouls community water 
supplies, cuts down lineage-owned trees, or copulates with his sister may be struck 
by lightning, or burned to death when his house is struck. The victim’s patrikin 
take no action; his death proves his guilt. 

Some deaths (the less explicable) are seen as results of human sorcery. Waka, 
like Mae Enga, appear to possess little sorcery involving physical ingredients (except 
menstrual blood), although they attribute use of these to Ipili, Muritaka and Kandep. 
(Since I was not long in this area, this statement should be accepted with caution.) 
One “ non-poison” technique (sili piyk (E), start pija (H)), occasionally used to 
punish unknown garden thieves or defaulting exchange partners, involves the 
covert bespelling and striking of certain leaves which are thrown into a heap of 
human feces. The offender’s death follows. Another technique, also used by 
Enga, is jama pink (E) or wali tama (H), saliva-swallowing accompanied by mental 
utterance of spells directed at someone of whom the-sorcerer is envious. The 
victim sickens and usually dies. In these cases, autopsies are held. “ Black 
marks ”’ (coagulated blood ?) in the right hand lung implicate unidentified matrikin, 
so that the usual compensation of matri- by patrikin is not paid. Marks in the left 
hand lung implicate patrikin, and normal compensation is paid to matrikin. Ghosts 
also make jama, and no great stress is placed on distinguishing between an unidentified 
kinsman or a ghost as the true culprit. Both are equally members of their lineage 
orclan. I do not know if start can be detected by autopsy ; among Enga it cannot. 
Nor do I know if Waka practise the Enga evil eye technique. 


The first thought of a person falling ill, however, or whose pigs or children are 
sickening, is that a ghost is responsible. Usually the ghost’s identity is quickly 
determined by fost hoc interpretation of dreams and omens, combined with knowledge 
of which ghost, for whatever reason, is likely to be angry with the victim. Range 
of choice is further narrowed by the theory that only a ghost of the victim’s immediate 
patrikin, or mother, or father’s mother which has not already killed someone is likely 
to be the culprit. Apparently, ghosts of the wife, husband, mother’s brother, or 
father’s sister’s husband attack people of their own lineages. The victim provides 
a pig which is mentally dedicated by a patrikinsman to the chosen ghost, then 
killed. The pork is cooked in the small amanda (ghost-house) beside the living house, 
and the ghost “‘ eats ” the smell of the blood, cooking meat and fat. Further south, 
if the skull of the relevant ghost is available, it is placed beside the oven (as is done 
at Mendi; Ryan (1956) personal communication). One or both halfsides of the 
pig is given to the victim’s matrikin, and close patrikin (plus wife and children) 
eat the rest. This ghost offering may be accompanied by the nea piyk (E) or noko 
kolo pija (H) technique in which a small, specially made, pronged “‘ spear ”’ is bespelled 
then jabbed several times into the bottom of the oven pit while blood from the pig’s 
nose drips into this. The blood attracts the ghost so that the stabbing can frighten 
and drive it away. Ifthe victim does not recover, the wrong ghost has been selected, 
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and another pig is killed to another ghost. This may occur several times, until the 
victim dies, or his patrikin run out of ideas.*¢ 

If the latter, an offering may be made to the haygunape. This is a small, 
skillion-roofed hut, in which repose on a bed of ferns ten to twenty stones connected 
with lineage ancestral ghosts, i.e., of grandparents’ and earlier generations. The 
male stones are oval river pebbles, the female are round. Usually, each lineage 
has one or two haygunape which are rebuilt on the same sites every three to five years 
as they decay.*? It is difficult to decide whether the ghosts as a group are believed 
actually to reside in the stones, or whether the stones belong to them, represent 
them, or simply provide a point of contact with them. Some haygunape have a 
small oven house close by, in which most of the pork offered to the ghosts is cooked 
and eaten by the victim’s male patrikin only. In the haygunape itself, a specialist 
(nemaykakali (E), kamuwali (H), or spell man) cooks the pig’s belly and liver, bespells 
these and uses them to grease the stones which he also bespells, oils and paints 
with red and black bands. Possums cannot be substituted for pigs. This action 
pleases the ghosts which have also “eaten” the pig. The specialist, who need 
not be of the victim’s clan, receives a forequarter of the pig as payment. The victim 
does not attend this ritual, but remains at home where he is apparently neither 
bespelled nor rubbed with fern leaves by the specialist (as is done at Wabag). If 
the victim is male, some of the ritual pork is brought home for him to eat. If aman’s 
wife is ill, he has to send a pig to her brother and ask him to arrange the ritual at her 
lineage haygunape, or to offer it to a known ghost of her lineage. 


Waka occasionally economize by performing haygunape simultaneously with 
tamanda ritual, using the one pig for both ; i.e., they cook the halfsides at the tamanda, 
while a specialist greases the stones with the belly fat. Sometimes, if the relevant 
ghost’s identity is in doubt, the haygunape offering is made first. If this fails, the 
ghost’s identity is divined, and the tamanda offering then made; the sequence 
is variable. : 

Divining ascertains the intentions or wishes of ghosts also. The techniques 
of which I was told resemble Enga, but there are probably others of specifically 
Huli origin. Diviners of the victim’s clan normally receive as informal payment 
a leg of the dedicated pig, or, of no pig is being dedicated, pork at a later distribution. 
Extra-clan diviners receive additional payment, such as a small package of salt 
or net bag. 

The simplest and probably commonest technique is leaf blowing (po: leyke (E), 
tindt pula (H)). Any old man with the appropriate skill is approached. Men may 
buy or inherit the technique; women are not practitioners. He rolls a large, 
cordate, fleshy kiaygali leaf into a tube and blows sharply into it each time he mentally 


86 Cf. Williams (1939) p. 8. 

87 Ryan (1956, personal communication) reports that Mendi have similar ungenab ‘houses 
and stones, which ritual they have received from people further south, at most a generation ago. 
The ritual has thus spread among Waka and Kandep remarkably quickly. Ryan also notes 
that although Mendi ungenab houses are sub-clan or lineage possessions, the stones are family- 
owned. This may also be the case among Waka. 
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nominates a possible ghost. The gust which passes unchecked through the tube 
indicates the responsible ghost. A less common technique (jakai jopo (E), halaka 
pija (H)) involves a woman (usually an older widow—never a man) as a medium 
whose control is the ghost of her son or husband.** This ability (which apparently 
cannot be bought or taught) appears randomly and rarely among women after an 
intense emotional experience. After mourning for a recently-dead, adult son, 
e.g., a women emerges from mourning seclusion “ knowing” she is a medium. 
When requested by a patient’s patrikin, she retires to her sleeping cubicle and goes 
into a trance(?) state in which she audibly questions her control. The questions 
can be answered by yes or no; and people waiting in the outer room may hear a 
whistle which is the control’s affirmative answer. Silence means no. The control 
is believed to locate the ghost causing the illness and to ask how many pigs it wishes 
to be killed, and in what manner. The ghost may wish the pig to be killed in the 
usual way and cooked at the tamanda, or it may specify haygunape ritual, or it 
may demand tombe leyke (E) or kwoipa pija (H) wherein decorated men sing behind 
a specially built screen, then dash out to kill the pig with a decorated and bespelled 
club which is later planted in the ground oven. There are also other modes of killing 
pigs for ghosts, possibly of Huli origin. 

A rather more complicated form of divining (aygauwe miniyk (E), 
angauhayga (H)) may follow the occurrence of phenomena interpreted as ill omens, 
e.g., the birth of a deformed but living piglet, or dreams in which living or dead 
kin appear. (An allied Enga technique, wapu miniyk apparently is not 
practised). Aygauwwe aims primarily at averting ghost-caused misfortune, and is 
often used by men who fear their children will be attacked by the ghost responsible 
for the omens. A specialist kills and cooks the pig for the ghost (whose identity 
may first be determined by leaf blowing, etc.) ; and the oven mound is watched 
for the emergence of insects which indicate whether the ghost is appeased. He 
cooks and bespells the guts separately, then gives them to the children and their 
mother to eat as they stand in the oven pit. The patients are bespelled as the 
specialist builds a small fence around the oven pit, in which he later plants the 
bespelled pig-killing club together with a pandanus seedling and other specified 
plant cuttings. A string is also tied around a tuft of each child’s hair, to the 
accompaniment of more spells (this also occurs at Mendi; Ryan (1956) personal 
communication). I saw many Waka children with these tufts which are left intact 
when the rest of their hair is cut. All these techniques of divining and ghost 
propitiation may be employed in any order, and continued until the victim recovers 
or dies. A diviner is not blamed if his patient dies; the ghost, acting maliciously 
as usual, has deliberately deluded him, as well as the victim and his kin. 


Burial practices and funerary rites differ between northern and southern Waka. 
Waka as far south as Imapiaka follow the Enga custom of earth burial soon after 
death. Women and children are mourned in their houses for about a day and a 


38 This technique, like leaf blowing, occurs also at Baiyer River; Bulmer (1956) personal 
communication. 
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night ; men, especially if important or killed in battle, are exposed on a bier on the 
danceground and mourned for two or three days, then buried. Clansmen try to 
avenge the killing within the mourning period, but rarely succeed because the killer’s 
clan is on guard. There are no cemeteries; small, cordyline-ringed graves are 
scattered in hillside bush and in gardens. Ghosts do not specifically haunt graves ; 
they are mobile within the clan area. Following burial (usually by the deceased's 
clansmen, but not close kinsmen), the immediate family mourns indoors in the 
women’s house for a week or two. They make no new gardens or outdoor fires, 
and relatives (especially clansmen’s wives) supply them and the friends who gather 
daily to console them, with vegetable food. The visiting women help the mourning 
women to make the yards of coix seed necklace which they will wear at their first 
public appearance at the mourning feast. Women wear coix and grey clay for the 
deaths of most close relatives; and a widow’s doffing the beads indicates she is 
ready for remarriage. Usually the clay is applied daily for three to six months, 
and the beads worn until they fall off in twelve to eighteen months. Lopping of 
a little finger joint as a mark of sorrow is not as common (about one person in six) 
as among Enga, and is done mainly by men for an actual father, brother, or son, 
i.e., for those whose ghosts are most likely to attack them and who have to be shown 
that the survivors are really sorry. More distant relatives nick their own ear 
lobes in sorrow. At the mourning feast, the bereaved are bound to give food, 
especially pork, to all who contributed food during the mourning period, who made the 
coix necklaces, who mutilated themselves, and who buried the corpse. Months, 
or even a couple of years later, the deceased’s patrikin publicly hand over Jaitia 
compensation of pigs to the matrikin. 


Five or six months after burial, the corpse’s skull and jawbone are exhumed and 
cleaned. Skulls of women, children, and of men who died non-violently are wrapped 
in cordyline leaves and placed under cordyline hedges near their houses. This 
apparently is simply a mark of sorrow, and no more notice is taken of the skull. Skulls 
of fight victims, however, are kept in net bags in the lineage men’s houses until 
their deaths are avenged, then are buried nearby. According to locals, disciples 
of the new pig-killing cult also prohibited skull-keeping, and Waka at their instruction 
threw currently-held skulls into the Wage River. When the cult expired, few 
northern Waka returned to skull-keeping. 


The more elaborate southern funerary practices include elements such as coffin 
exposure which locals explicitly attribute to recent borrowing from Huli, while the 
keeping of skulls in boxes is common also to Mendi (Ryan, 1956, personal communi- 
cation). Men killed in fights are displayed on the danceground for two or three 
days while clansmen mourn ; brothers emotionally assure the corpse’s ghost that 
its burial will not be single, and promise to kill five men in revenge—one for his 
head, and one for each limb. Meanwhile, an unpainted, elevated, plank coffin, 
karuanda, is built in the nearby hills by clansmen, who place the corpse in it, resting 
on a bed of leaves and two cane straps used later to lift out the skeleton. A length 
of vine is forced through the lower jaw and tied to a peg above the coffin lid to keep 
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the skull and jawbone in place during decomposition.*® The corpse remains in the 
coffin until it is avenged, or the flesh has been eaten by maggots—about five or 
six months later. It is inspected periodically by clansmen. The immediate family 
mourns as described above, then gives the funeral feast. 

At the appropriate time, all“ visit the coffin after the deceased’s patrikin have 
killed a pig to placate his ghost. The vine is tugged to detach skull and jawbone, 
the skeleton is lifted out and, after the arm and leg bones have been removed, it is 
buried in a normal grave beside the now-abandoned coffin. Arm and leg bones are 
kept by patrikin to tip arrows ‘‘ because a human bone will always find a human 


AT PANDUAKA, WAGE VALLEY 
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target, especially the victim’s killer”. Sometimes the skull is buried with the 
skeleton, but usually it is taken home, cleaned (but not painted) and kept in an 
elevated box near the family’s house, whence it is brought to “‘ eat” pigs killed to 
its ghost. The jawbone may be bound in a package, put in a small net bag and worn 
tied to a brother’s or son’s girdle.“ It acts as an oracle, the ghost warning the owner 
of impending danger such as a night attack on his house, or the hostile intentions 
of a stranger met on the road. But if it proves unreliable the owner does not 
hesitate to throw it in the river and replace it with another kinsman’s jawbone. 


Nowadays, any corpse may be exposed in a coffin if immediate kinsmen are 
“ sorry enough ” to go to the trouble, whereas in the past, women and children were 


3° Karuanda or nggaruanda coffin. Cf. the similar Kutubu practice ; Williams (1940) p. 122. 
“© Unlike Enga, Waka women and children can attend burials. 

“1 Cf. Marindanem practice of keeping jawbones; v. d. Kroef (1952) p. 234. 

42 Cf. the Manus demotion of unreliable house ghosts ; Mead (1954), passim. 
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buried at once (as in the north). The coffin of a fight victim, however, is raised on 
a small, artificial mound, while the coffins of others are not. Women’s and children’s 
skulls may or may not be buried with their skeletons, but their jawbones usually 
are. Another apparently recent innovation is that skeletons of younger people 
are transferred from coffins to elevated, fern decorated but unpainted boxes, 
kunianda, a few feet from their mothers’ houses. They are kept here for from six 
to twelve months until final payments have been made to their matrikin, then are 
buried nearby. A skeleton of an adolescent youth I saw at Panduaka had been 
waiting about nine months for the arrival of the mother’s brother to collect his share 
of the compensation. The jawbone which has been kept in the woman’s house as 
a mark of sorrow is buried separately ; and a pig is killed for the deceased’s ghost.# 


The divining and ritual so far described concerns illness or death of an individual, 
and involves a fairly small number of kinsmen e.g., members of the lineages of the 
victim and his matrikin, and specific ghosts. There are rituals, however, for averting 
or repairing misfortunes affecting the clan as a whole, which are believed to be 
caused by the anger of the clan ancestors as a group. Each clan has a grove of trees 
of about an acre in area, in which are hidden stones connected with the clan’s 
ancestors, i.e., with clan ghosts from original founders down to those not recent 
enough to be represented in lineage haygunape. These stones, houses and associated 
ritual are referred to as kepianda or kepele (H) or jainanda (E).‘4, 4 


It is again difficult to ascertain the exact nature of the relation of stones to 
ancestral ghosts; but I think the ancestors reside in the stones, forming 
an undifferentiated pool of power. In one case, at least, the stones are believed 
to be the testes of a phratry founder’s son. While there seems to be interclan 
variability in details of ritual and dogma concerning ancestors and stones, there is 
also a common core of similarity, plus a basic similarity to Enga jainanda around 
Wabag. Like ghosts of the recently dead, clan ancestors are generally regarded 
as being neutrally disposed towards their descendants until the latter antagonize 
them. Then they become downright malicious, punishing the clan with crop 
failures (e.g., of sweet potatoes or pandanus), high mortality among children and 
pigs, and/or defeats and deaths in fights. I do not know how Waka ancestors 
achieve this ; but Enga believe their pigs’ and human deaths are caused by ancestors’ 
jama sorcery. Apparently the main cause of ancestral malice is clansmen’s failure 
to perform stone ritual often enough, e.g., because they wish to keep their pigs 
for exchanges ; but in some cases, ancestors attack clansmen for no obvious reasons 


48 Cf. the accounts and illustrations of mortuary practices among the Grasslanders (Williams, 
1939) and Mafulu (Williamson, 1912). 

44 TI am fairly sure these kepianda stones are distinct from hanggunape stones. Ryan (1956, 
personal communication), however, notes that at Mendi clan fertility stones, although used in 
ritual separate from the ungenab, are “selected, male, penis-shaped stones from the ungenab 
or sub-clan stones.”” Among Enga, fertility stones often include well-made mortars and club- 
heads whose original functions are unknown to contemporary Enga. These do not seem to occur 
among Waka fertility stones. 


45 The Mafulu “‘ big feast ’’ (Williamson, 1912, pp. 125 ff.) seems similarly intended to protect 
the clan from ancestral ghosts. 
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simply because they are malicious. I gather they are never benevolent or positively 
helpful,** nor do there seem to be strong moral overtones in the punishments. 

When clan misfortunes thus accumulate, older men after informal discussion 
decide that the ancestors are angry and must be appropriately propitiated. The 
ritual about which I obtained most information was of Mulapini phratry; but in 
view of the complexity of the situation, the following statements should be taken 
with caution. This account received from an Imapiaka apeinen is, however, very 
similar to Enga procedure in important respects. 

Mulapini kepianda is at Imapiaka, in a cordyline-hedged grove of very old trees. 
If a Mulapini clan wishes to make kepianda for any reason, all Mulapini clans assemble 
to help. They tell neighbouring clans that they intend to perform the ritual, and 
ask them to catch as many bush animals as possible for the preliminary feast. These 
clans hunt in the mountain forests for four or five days which, incidentally, ensures 
a general truce, the normal accompaniment of a kepianda ritual. The decorated 
hunters bring in their catch to Iamapiaka where the decorated hosts individually 
“buy” the animals from them for salt, pork, net bags and aprons, shells, etc., 
in what must be very like a fair. These commodities provided by the hosts include 
debts called in from affines and matrikin for the occasion, and these relatives may 
also be among the hunters. Five to ten of the biggest, black ring-tailed possums, 
ke:pa (Pseudochirops sp.), are set aside by the hosts for the later old men’s ritual, 
and the rest are cooked. Some are cooked in, or near the small oven house, palt 
pali, which, with the tall, round house, aimane, constitute the kepianda. The 
aimane has the same dimensions and style as Enga round fertility houses. Both 
houses have been decorated with fresh merai ferns during the hunting period. This 
meat can be eaten only bymen. Other possums are cooked individually near women’s 
houses, and can be eaten by all. Hosts and visitors hold a great singsing that 
night, after which the visitors return home with their payments for the animals. 
These payments appear to be a disguised bribe to protect the hosts from attack 
during the ritual and period of restrictions which follows it. 

Next morning, phratry men assemble on the danceground adjoining the grove. 
Their bodies are oiled, but no special decorations are worn. As many pigs as are 
available are killed and butchered there. The more responsible men, including 
elders and spellmen, assemble at the oven house which has two rooms. In that 
nearer the round house, old men and spellmen cook and eat the possums reserved for 
them, and chant invocations of the ancestors. Other men sit by the second room, 
and cook and eat vegetable food. The old men then cook in the first oven belly 
fat and kidneys of all pigs killed on the dance ground, then taro. They take the fat 
into the round house and place it in a central pit, verbally offering it to the ancestors, 
especially to Ngoija, Mulapini, Waingea and the clan founders. Tree oil is poured 
over the fat, and a fire lit over it to heat oven stones. The pork butchered on the 


46 Enga ancestral and contemporary ghosts are similarly malicious. Is there any correlation 
between the rigorous physical environment and uncertainty of life (because of fighting, illness 
and malnutrition), and their joyless religious beliefs ? 
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decorate or sing, but are busy supplying the men with food. On the fifth day, 
both mu:pa and oko houses are burned down “ because we have finished with them ”’, 
pigs are killed and eaten, and everyone goes home. For a month or so, there is a 
ban on marital coitus, making new gardens or burning off brush, hunting and warfare, 
“lest the ancestors become angry at our forgetting the ceremony”. Apparently 
wealthy men, old men and spellmen police these prohibitions. 

An interesting variation occurs at Aitaka, where Ndeke clan of Maipia phratry 
has a kepianda. Well separated in the grove are a round house, menape, a square 


danceground is cooked in this pit. The cooked pork is placed with the cooked taro ove 
on three tables inside the house and cut up by the old men, who call in all clansmen a SI 
(including bachelors) in turn to receive a small piece. Nd 
The Mulapini spellman (the office is apparently inherited patrilineally) and the pat 
senior man (possibly the oldest) of each clan withdraw to a fenced pit inside the grove hot 
in which lie buried the six stones (one for each clan founder). These men are not thr 
decorated ‘‘ because we wish to adorn our ancestors, not ourselves ’’. The spellman as 
unearths the round stones and rubs each with pig fat and tree oil (no paint) as he col 
utters the incantations. The gist of these is: “‘ Our ancestors, we have fed and 
decorated you (i.e., greased the stones). Remain sleeping in the ground now, so cal 
that you will not overhear our daily talk. Do not come to eat our children, our ne: 
pigs, our gardens and pandanus. Leave usaloneentirely’’. The stones are replaced. on 
Also in the pit is a vulva-shaped stone (papera) which is not removed. This wi 
is greased, and a senior man produces from his net bag a penis-shaped stone (jupint) pi 
with which he copulates with the female stone. At the same time, the spellman of 
names the clans currently hostile to Mulapini and, as he snaps a pig’s rib bone with N 
his fingers, tells the ancestors to destroy these enemies in repayment for the grease a 
put on the stone. (I do not know how the ancestors would achieve this). 
Pulimbolone, my main informant for all this, is keeper of the penis stone which remains ; 
hidden in a net bag in his men’s house between ceremonies. He received it from 
his father, and will give it to his son. He was emphatic that the “ copulation ” a 
is not explicitly intended to increase the clan’s children ; but it is simply something be 
“the ancestors said we must do”. This is also a stock rationale of ritual among : 
Enga. For these services, the spellman is well paid with pigs, axes, salt, tree oil . 
and net bags, which he shares with men of his lineage. These are contributed by 2 
important men of all clans of the phratry, for all are held to benefit from the ritual. ¢ 
All the ritual surrounding the stones is closed to women and young men. Women : 
who observed it would die or bear deformed children. Indeed, no Mulapini man 
would casually enter the grove lest he fall ill. % 
During or after the stone greasing, the now elaborately decorated clansmen , 
quickly build two big but roughly made, round houses on the danceground. In . 
one, mu:pa, the phratry youths spend a night while old men explain to them the 
significance of the ritual. Then they also decorate and join the phratry men who have 
been making a singsing since they built the houses. The singsing lasts four days, <" 
men using the mu:pa and the second or oko house as clubhouses. Women do not 
1 
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oven house, tepa, and an unsheltered ground oven, mundu. The oven house has 
a small circular enclosure at each end, and functions also as a haygunape (although 
Ndeke also has and uses these for recent ghosts). When a Ndeke member is ill, 
patrikinsmen may cook and eat a pig in the oven house. Their wives can visit the 
house to receive this pork which they take home to eat. The men embed two or 
three cowries in a piece of cooked belly fat and bury this in each of the two enclosures 
as an offering to contemporary ghosts. Ndeke men say this practice has recently 
come from Huli. 

When the whole Ndeke clan wishes to placate its ancestors, two Huli spellmen are 
called in. One cooks a pig at the open oven, then bespells and greases a stone buried 
nearby. The other cooks a pig in the round house, and bespells, greases and paints 
another stone buried near the house. -Only the two spellmen can eat these two pigs, 
which are part of their large payment. At the same time, older clansmen cook several 
pigs at the oven house and share these among all clansmen and their wives assembled 
on the nearby danceground. Any of Maipia phratry present may share in this. 
No clansmen would approach the round -house lest they sicken or die. No mu:pa 
or oko houses are built after the placation. Further down-valley is another kepianda 
used by all Maipia phratry. 

A more detailed account of the pig-killing cult which threatened destruction 
of Waka ancestral cults will be given in another paper. Briefly, the situation 
was this: Ain, a man of Tumandan, a Muritaka parish west of Laiagam, had a vision 
in which a tree kangaroo said that all who killed their pigs in a certain manner, 
eschewed the old rituals and obeyed certain prohibitions would supernaturally 
receive great wealth in pigs and goods. They would take these with them when 
they ascended into the sky to live forever with Jaljakali, the sky being. Tumandan 
people accepted the doctrine, and Ain’s sons went as apostles to neighbouring clans. 
With great speed, the cult spread down the valleys of the Laigaip and Porgera to the 
west, through Laiagam and Sirunki east into the valleys of the Ambum (whence it 
went north into the Maramuni) and the Lai (Sepik) almost to Wabag, as well as 
south along the Wage and Lai (Purari). The alacrity with which so many accepted 
it seems to have been due to a combination of several factors : unsettlement following 
the whites’ arrival in the Wabag area; rumors of whites’ great wealth; abnormal 
frosts and famine in 1940-1 ; the spread of dysentery, followed closely by pigs’ 
‘diseases in 1943-5. Bewildered by these changes and calamities, the natives 
welcomed a cult which promised them immunity from illness, personal immortality, 
new pigs to replace those already dying, and a share in whites’ wealth. 


Among Waka, the cult apparently did not travel far south of the Andabari 
junction, for ‘“‘ Mendi’”’ clans were suspicious of it. Within about a year of its 
arrival, Waka too lost interest. They had killed their pigs and given away their 
wealth as ordered; but the new wealth did not come, and the python did not descend 
to take them into the sky. Their resentment, however, seems to have been slight 
and directed at the apostles and not at whites. 
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Today, most Waka want the Administration to build a jeep road to link them 
with Laiagam patrol post, then to establish a patrol post and airstrip in their valley. 
They have asked for tools so they can start work on the road, and for native 
constables to advise them. Already they have voluntarily built rest houses and 
appurtenances for patrols at Imapiaka and Panduaka. I use the term voluntarily 
.advisedly. Two main motives appear to underlie this welcoming of the 
Administration: desire for personal wealth and desire for general peace. Many 
who have visited Laiagam and Wabag have seen the marked increase in Enga wealth 
in the past few years. Enga now grow better varieties of sweet potatoes as well as 
introduced vegetables which, with firewood and pit-sawn timber, they sell to the 
Administration for cash or goods ; they now have fowls whose eggs bring in cash ; 
they can buy European pigs to improve their herds; they can work for the 
Administration for cash or goods. Waka are eager to share in this wealth. Peace 
is welcomed not only because it means personal safety once disputes can be settled 
without violence in courts, but also because increased mobility will lead to greater 
exchange opportunities. Many men would be happy now to drop the interclan 
feuds, but none dare to do so until all are willing. Less general at present is any 
desire to receive the Administration’s medical services; and it will doubtless be 
years before Waka are as hospital-conscious as Enga are becoming. 


Two brothers have played an important part in fostering Waka acceptance 
of the Administration. Liu, the elder and organizer of the cassowary trade, 
accompanied Taylor to Mount Hagen in 1939 or 1940. He spent several years 
there and also visited the coast. Returning to Wabag with a Hagen wife and a 
knowledge of pidgin English, he has accompanied as interpreter most patrols to the 
Wage, and has induced several Waka men to work for short periods at Wabag as carriers. 
He divides his time between Wabag and the Wage, where he constantly advocates 
the Administration’s viewpoint. His self-imposed task has been made easier by 
the wealth brought back to Waka by ex-carriers, and by the exertions of his pidgin- 
speaking brother, Lipe, who also often visits Wabag. Waka now regard both men 
as “ bossboys ”’, and the two have reached an agreement whereby Lipe “ looks out 
for ’’ the western side of the valley and Liu the eastern side. Their prestige has 
been enhanced by the experimental appointment of two acting luluais by the A.D.O. 
at Wabag—one for each side of the valley. Both have so far proved suitable choices 
and work closely with Liu and Lipe in trying to keep the peace, by inducing disputing 
clans to compromise (no mean feat) or to wait for the patrol officer’s visit and make 
courts. They are not always successful. 

Patrol officers have also nominated a few bossboys (usually one to a clan) 
whose main functions are to support the luluais and act as intraclan mediators. 
These men are keen to see a patrol post set up, for they aspire to be luluais. In 
general, it seems that Waka are ready for the establishment of full-time administrative 
control, and relations should be reasonably harmonious. Whether missions would be 
as cordially welcomed is doubtful. Those operating among Enga energetically 
attack all aspects of Enga culture of which they do not approve—especially ancestor 
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cults, bachelors’ ritual, all forms of magic and polygyny. Some also condemn 
smoking tobacco, wearing decorations and eating pork. Waka have heard of this 
interference and do not relish the thought that they too may be subjected to it. 
In particular, they fear interference with their ancestor cults—the more so, as some 
believe that missionaries dig up ancestral stones and display them to all.4? 


THE Lai (PURARI) VALLEY TO THE MARIANDA JUNCTION 

As we would expect from their geographical location, peoples of the Upper Lai 
valley, between the Wage and Lai (Sepik) valleys, possess societies and cultures 
which are in most important aspects like those of Waka and central Enga. Indeed, 
they are basically Enga. They get their living in the same way, maintain the same 
residential patterns, exhibit the same magico-religious system, except for a few minor 
divergences. I need not therefore describe them in as much detail as I have the 
Waka. I shall comment briefly on some aspects of their life to indicate similarities 
with Enga, but will go into a little more detail concerning the differences. 


A. Karintsu 

Separating the Wage and Lai (Purari) is a folded range of mountains varying 
from about 8,000 to 10,000 feet. It rises abruptly from the Wage, but descends 
to the swampy Lai valley in a series of foothills and grassy downs. In this area 
live the Karintsu people. To the north around Longgapu, they merge with outliers 
of Paroko-Jandapu clans which extend to Laiagam ; to the east, they join Aruni 


clans. To the south near Mount Karanu lies their boundary with Mendi “ bark 
belt ’’ people. Karintsu population appears denser than those of the Wage and 
Lai valleys, although their houses and gardens are in general at a higher altitude. 
Possibly their situation in the many small pocket valleys protects them from the 
_ worst of the frosts, while the soil appears to be a little more fertile in places. 


In general physical appearance Karintsu resemble Wabag Enga, and regard 
themselves as sharing their culture, and not that of Huli or Mendi. Nevertheless, 
they are trilingual in Enga, Huli and “ Mandi’”’, and those near the Waka speak 
Huli among themselves. 

There appear to be only two phratries in this area, Jamape and Munini. Jamape, 
much the larger, comprises nine patriclans: Wambum and Kelja (centred on 
Kindule), Paruku (Omairajanda), Mamai (Ipilipa, along Tauwe Creek), Tauwuau 
(junction of Tauwe and Tate Creeks), Weimbi 4* (Akulami), Jamapimbaru (Monani), 
Sambalje (Pumbiki) and Maitangk (Iripilja). Munini has only. three or four clans, 
including Wauwa and Lipinju (near Kelja) and Sakaita.*® Clans are divided into 
patrilineages. Like Waka, Karintsu regard their clan founders as immigrants 
from the Lagaip area. Wauwa clansmen, e.g., during fertility ceremonies invoke 


47 Enga have also told me this has happened to several clans. I do not know whether it 
is true; but natives firmly believe it to be true, and resent it deeply. 


48 There is a Waimba phratry around Birip, about ten miles south-east of Wabag. 
4° There is a Lipinju phratry around Irelja, about 6 miles south-east of Wabag. 
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among their ancestors Pijein, who, they say, also gives his name to the Jokonda 
Pijeljin clan. 

Their patriclans seem less tied to specific localities or parishes than are Laiagam 
clans, but more so than Waka clans. Karintsu claim that good garden land is 
much scarcer among them than among Waka, so that few affines or matrikin are 
invited to live among their clans. While kinship terminology is the same as Waka, 
the few genealogies I recorded exhibited Enga features, namely: comparatively 
little detail and a shallow generation depth. Further east, kinship terms shift to 
Enga. 

At these altitudes, gardeners can grow only a limited range of crops: sweet 
potatoes (the staple), a little poor quality sugar cane and taro in the better soil, 
recently introduced cabbages and Irish potatoes, a none too prolific, spindly variety 
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of pandanus, and the usual leaf vegetables of minor importance. There are no 
bananas, beans, or yams, and also very few casuarinas. After bad seasons, Karintsu 
visit relatives in the Porgera and Lagaip valleys. 

Houses are similar to those described for Waka, except they have Enga-style 
front porches. Beside almost every house is a square kaimanda oven hut, under 
which pork is cooked for ghost offerings. In addition is a pumburanda hut which 
looks like a miniature, round fertility house, about three feet six inches high and 
two feet in diameter. In the oven pit inside, blood is poured from the pig’s nose 
for the ghost to eat, and the pig’s head and belly are cooked there while the half- 
sides are cooked in the kaimanda. The pumburanda is also reported by Ryan (1956) 
at Mendi as pombort ant, where it is one of several small structures at which pigs 
are killed to ghosts, and by Williams (1939, pp. I1, 14) among the Grasslanders. 
Unlike Mendi, few women’s houses have separate eating huts beside them. 

Dancegrounds are elaborately palisaded, and are more formally laid out than 
at Wabag or the Wage ; they are also more in the Mendi style. Roughly oval, they 
are usually hedged with old cordylines, and have a casuarina tree growing from a 
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small central mound. Sizeable araucaria pines stand on a few grounds; they are 
grown from seedlings gathered by travellers to the lower Wage and Lai valleys. 
A skillion-roofed eating hut stands beside some grounds. Often the lineage or 
clan occupying the ground keeps its “ tally tree’ at one side (as at Wabag). This 
is a casuarina planted within a small, circular fence. On its trunk a small horizontal 
cut (iva jali:ki) is made for each man that group has killed in battle. This enhances 
the clan’s prestige and is a mnemonic aid when arranging compensations. Some 
trees have fourteen or fifteen cuts. Most grounds boast also the elevated coffin 
and/or the grave of a clansman killed in battle. 

Dress, decorations and wigs are generally Mae Enga, but are less elaborate. 
Occasionally one sees men with cossack wigs, bamboo-clipped twine armlets,™ 
and fishtail cane headscratchers, all in Mendi style. Status as a big man or a fighter 
is marked by wearing various plumes and shells (as among Waka), and successful 
fighters also carry on special occasions the Enga-style knotted string hanging from 
their spears—a knot for each man killed “ heroically ”’. 

Karintsu trade energetically, acting as middlemen between the Kandep and 
Mendi, on one hand, and the Waka and Lagaip peoples on the other. They visit the 
Jokonda salt wells, taking oil from the southern Lai (Purari) and shells from the 
Kandep. For salt, they give a cassowary plume headdress, a gourd of oil, or a small 
pig, depending on the package’s size ; for oil, they give a pig or a package of salt, 
for one to three gourds of oil, depending on their size. There is steel in the area, 
but pearl and cowry shells are scarcer than among Waka, perhaps because they are 
put into trade. A few men still use stone work axes, the blades coming from the 
Kandep (ex-Kauwel valley). 

Marriage ages and rules are as at Wabag. Patriclans are exogamous, and 
marriage is prohibited into the lineages of a man’s living wives and of his cross 
cousins. Similar exchanges of bride price and return gifts between lineages validate 
unions. A sample bride price from Kelja comprised ten pigs, three steel and two stone 
axes, five ropes of cowries and four cowry headbands ; and the return gift was two 
pigs. Polygyny is the ideal, and I encountered one man who had had six wives, 
of whom two were still alive. But only important men succeed in marrying two 
or three wives. Reciprocal name taboos obtain for some affines (WF/DH, wm/DH, 
wsr/SrH) and their breaking involves payment of a pig to the offended person. 


Bride and groom decorate as at Wabag, except that the bride here also wears 
a bamboo knife tucked in her armlet instead of an Atlas moth cocoon, “ simply as 
a decoration ”’.54_ Copulation is normally postponed for two or three months until 
the groom acquires the necessary skin magic, but some men copulate as soon as 
the return gift pigs have been killed. If a wife elopes, or returns home soon after 
her marriage her husband sends a pig or a pearl shell as “ extra bride price ”’ to her 
father to engage his lineage’s support in regaining the woman. A widow may 


50 Williams (1939, p. 12) illustrates this type of armlet among the Grasslanders. 
51 Since women do not normally butcher meat, I am at a loss to see just what this 
accessory could symbolize. 
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remarry out of her late husband’s clan only if she is childless ; otherwise she should 
marry a “ husband’s brother ” or remain a clan widow. A new but small bride price 
is given for a widow, either to her lineage if she marries her husband’s clansman, 
or to her husband’s lineage if she marries another man. Gifts need not be made 
to her children of the first marriage since they stay in the clan, but such gifts are often 
made. 

At illness or death, the victim’s patrikinsmen compensate his matrikin according 
to Enga rules. Halfsides of pigs killed for the ghosts to halt the illness are given 
as mbera; a further mbera of pork and/or goods is given if the victim recovers. 
If he dies, matrikin make a preliminary payment, panda piyk, of halfsides at the 
funeral feast, and are later given the larger laita piyk compensation of up to thirty 
or forty pigs, plus pork and goods. Interclan or -lineage killings are compensated 
as described for Waka. 

Karintsu men have the same constellation of attitudes towards women as do Waka 
and Enga, i.e., regard them as dangerous and unclean, and seclude them during 
menstruation ; but they do not have the bachelors’ seclusion ritual. This is not 
a recent abandonment following adoption of the pig-killing cult ; men say they have 
never had saygai. There are, however, individual magical techniques and spells, 
involving /e:p leaves, which aim at promoting growth of men’s hair. 

Most illnesses and deaths are ascribed to ghostly malevolence, and only 
infrequently to human sorcery. Autopsies are held, and demands for compensation 
based on their findings. But recently a new sort of illness has entered the area 
from the direction of Mendi. So far there have been very few victims, and all have 
recovered. Called mandi timayko (Mendi-ghost), its symptoms are very like those 
of malaria; and perhaps the post-war increase in trading and travelling between 
these areas has facilitated the spread of malaria from the lower altitudes. At any 
rate, Kindule men had their first victim a few days before our patrol arrived there. 
A man who had recently visited Mendi had fallen ill, so a Mendi River specialist 
was called in. He treated the illness in a manner these men had not seen before. 
Outside the patient’s men’s house he built a circular tower of saplings, about 
fourteen feet high and two feet in diameter, with a platform about one foot from the 
ground. The patient sat on the platform, inside the tower, and the spellman climbed 
into the top branches of the saplings. There he bespelled a small pig donated 
by the patient’s brother, then clubbed it to death with his fist so that blood fell 
from its nose on to the patient’s head and shoulders. The spellman climbed down 
and the pig was cooked in a nearby oven. Only he, the patient and the patient’s 
brothers ate this, although other lineage men watched. No women could be present. 
The spellman, well paid with salt, net bags and aprons, and axes, then went home. 
The patient recovered. He and his brothers were emphatic that this treatment 
cured only the Mendi sickness, and that this sickness had nothing to do with local 
ghosts. It came from afar. 

Karintsu ghosts usually confine their attentions to close living relatives, and 
the victim’s kinsmen’s reaction is much as I described for Waka. The ghosts’ 
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identity (usually father, mother or child) is established by interpreting omens or by 
divining. Leaf blowing, consulting mediums, performing aygauwe,* etc., are all 
practised. Normally the pig offered to the ghost is cooked in the square oven hut, 
while the blood, head and guts are cooked in the small round hut where the ghost 
shares the meal. Unlike Waka practice, the ghost’s skull apparently is not brought 
to the oven. nea piyk stabbing of the ground may be done to frighten away the 
ghost. If the victim does not recover, more pigs are thus killed for other ghosts, 
until his kinsmen’s pigs or patience run out. There seems to be no alternative 
haygunape technique to be tried. Men were definite that Karintsu have no 
haygunape, and I saw none. 

Burial practices accord with those of Waka. Corpses are displayed and 
mourned, and then, if kinsmen wish it, placed in elevated coffins. Coffins of men are 
usually on or near dancegrounds, and their bones are buried beside the coffins in 
graves with smail circular or rectangular fences. Women’s and children’s bodies 
are often buried at once in the ground in gardens. Skulls are not exhumed and kept. 
Finger-lopping by mourners (indeed finger-lopping generally) is much less common 
than among Enga or Waka. Usually it is only done by women mourning their 
young children. 


TABLE IV 
Karintsu Finger-lopping 





Men | Women 





No fingers cut .. 

Mourning a dead child 

To “ shame ” another person 

Of boy born with “ his mother’s blood in his 
mouth ” , 








Karintsu men may hunt possums for Waka clans holding kepianda ceremonies, 
and may attend the accompanying exchanges. But all informants maintained that 
Karintsu have no kepianda. Instead, each clan has hidden in the bush a large 
kaimanda oven house where clan elders repair to cook pigs and possums and to invoke 
the ancestral ghosts. Women also can eat this meat. There are no stones to be 
greased, and no small pools into which fat is thrown (as is done by some Enga clans 
without jainanda). This kaimanda technique for propitiating angry ancestors 
was given them by Jaljakali, the sky being. The ancestors become angry for the 
usual reasons, especially when neglected ; and garden failures and increased porcine 
and human mortality rates are taken as signs of their displeasure. This apparent 


52 But I saw very few children with anggauwe hairtufts. 
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absence of both haygunape and kepianda, and especially of stone rituals among 
people surrounded by groups who practise these is remarkable and will need 
careful checking. 

Karintsu have had little to do with whites. Past Wage and Kandep patrols 
have usually skirted their territory, and the men rarely, if ever visit Laiagam or 
Wabag. This state of affairs is to their liking. They have no wish to see 
Administration roads or patrol posts in this area, and are quite happy with the 
old forms of violence in settling their disputes. Waka regard Karintsu as aggressive 
and independent, and avoid their parishes. Karintsu statements also indicate 
that an important reason why they do not welcome the whites’ arrival is that they 
fear interference in their ritual life—even though this appears to be much less 
elaborate than among Waka. Administration officers will obviously have problems 
in convincing them of their good intentions and of the ultimate benefits of the Pax 
Britannica. It would thus be dangerous to Administration interests to allow early 
entry by missionaries into this area, at least not until Karintsu are quite used to 
dealing with Administration officers. The usual mission attitudes towards indigenous 
ritual would simply confirm the natives in their present suspicion of whites’ intentions. 


B. Arunt 

The upper Lai (Purari) valley is from four to five miles wide between the 
foothills of the Wage-Lai divide and the steep divide between the two Lai valleys. 
The latter divide is a series of heavily forested, parallel folds ranging from 9,000 to 
over 11,000 feet high, and is quite uninhabited. Through these dreary rain and 
moss forests shocking trails meander, one to Kepiljam, thence Laiagam, another to 
Waijanda, thence Wabag, and a third to the head of Aijeli Creek, thence Birip. 
These are used by hunters, salt buyers and men curious to visit the stations. The 
valley is a great swamp at an average height of 7,500 feet, dotted with large ponds 
and island hills. On these low hills and along the containing foothills Aruni clans 
live and garden.** To their north near Ljau hill at the head of the Koljaka, a 
major source of the Lai, they merge with Jandapu phratries (especially 
Mbi:pi and Walin) which extend through Kepiljam pass to join Sampu clans of 
Jokonda. To the west, Aruni mingle with Karintsu in the foothills; to the 
southeast, Mui Creek marks their boundary with true Kandep clans. They call 
their southern congeners at the junction of the Lai and Marianda Rivers the “‘ Mandi 
bark belt men ”’. 

Aruni speak the Mae dialect of Enga, but many men who are busy traders are 
fluent in the Kandep version of Mandi and in Huli. Clans above Ropere marry 
across to Kepiljam and frequently visit Laiagam ; clans around Ropere generally 
marry west to the Karintsu, and clans downstream marry Kandep. 


There appear to be three main phratries: Tarali, which has patriclans Tamwi 
{centred on Porokali on the west bank), Mandi (Aiparu, east bank), Sei (Koljaka 


53 There is an Aruni phratry or clan at Sambakamanda in the lower Lai (Sepik) valley; 
nobody knows of any historical link between the two. 
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Creek), Pere (Kwijau, east bank) and Jangku (Pulimana, west bank) mainly lies 
above Ropere ;54 its brother phratry Kamani, with clans Pambau (Ropere), Tandapi, 
Sa:pi, Ulje, Kamani®* and Ljumbi, stretches from Ropere to Ko: (or Kau) Creek. 
Ideally, Tarali and Kamani should not marry ; in fact, they often do. But there 
is a marked tendency to local (Aruni) exogamy, fostered no doubt by the dreadful 
environment and climate which force people to have as many outside relatives as 
possible as insurance against the frequent bad seasons. An interesting point is 
that Tandapi and Ljumbi were daughters of Kamani. Tandapi “ married’ Sampu, 
founder of a Jokonda phratry, so that Tandapi men are strictly speaking 
nephews, wananje, of present Aruni clans. Some still live near Ropere, others 
near Laiagam; but Laiagam Tandapi may maintain gardens in their “‘ mother’s ” 
country. This reflects the marked sparseness of the local population; there is 
land (of a sort) for all. 

This area has suffered greatly from the big frosts of 1940-1, and from constant 
interclan fighting. Many people died, or left the area permanently to settle 
individually with relatives. Ulje clan appears to be extinct, while Pambau, Sapi 
and Ljumbi clans now number from three to ten meneach. The interclan fights are 
rarely over ownership of land. Thefts of pigs, pandanus and women, plus failures to 
compensate for previous killings, are the main causes. 


The third main phratry is Aijumbatep, which stretches from Ko Creek in an 
arc across Mui and Tisa Creeks into the Kandep area. It comprises ten clans, five 
of which (Pau, Kikili, Apai, Siki and Konda) were “ red-skinned ’’, ko:ne, sons of 
Aijumbatep, while the others (Maro, Supim, Tumbili, Pipijalja and another Konda) 
were “ brown-skinned”’, pumburi, sons. I could not, however, find this quasi- 
moiety division reflected in ritual or residence. Like northern Aruni, Aijumbatep 
clans are not closely tied to specific localities, and ‘“‘red’’ and “ black”’ clans 
interpenetrate in no definite residential pattern. Nor does this division correspond 
with the puzzling fact that Aijumbatep clans living across Mui Creek are counted 
as true Kandep, and not as Aruni. Also residentially mixed with Aijumbatep clans 
are two “ brother ”’ clans I:ma and Liti:pi, which appear to form a separate, small, 
unnamed phratry. 

Ko Creek tends to form a minor cultural boundary. North of it, Aruni are 
hardly to be distinguished from Mae Enga ; south and east of it, they exhibit many 
Kandep-‘‘ Mandi” traits. I shall therefore briefly discuss northern Aruni first. 


Houses and dancegrounds cling to the island hills and projecting foothills, 
but gardens are usually along the foothills at 8,000 feet and above because there is 
little or no suitable land in the valley swamps. For most people, each day’s work 
in the garden is preceded by wading for several miles through the misty, cold swamps. 


54 Tamwi is also the name of a Waka clan; Mandi could refer to Mendi, but also means 
net bag in Enga ; sei means tree orchid ; pere means pool ; and farali is a vine used for armlets. 
But Aruni are emphatic that these are names of real men who founded the clans. 

55 One occasionally meets an Enga clan bearing the same name as its phratry ‘‘ because 
the phratry founder called his son by his own name ”’. 
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Soil is poor, frosts severe, and gardens produce little but ropey sweet potatoes. Wild 
pandanus are an important standby crop. There are few pigs. Possum hunting 
is important ; and men also hunt wild fowl (coot (Fulica sp.) and black duck 
(Anas sp.)) on the ponds. They build small, rough rafts of pandanus logs which 
two men, armed with bows, paddle out by hand. They do not seem to be very 
successful hunters. 

Houses are in the Mae Enga style, with occasional round, men’s houses similar 
to those of Laiap Enga around Wapenamanda. Long or round, men’s houses 
rarely have more than three to five adult occupants. Shortage of suitable house 
sites has led to a fairly constant residential pattern whereby members of one lineage 
occupy one treeless island hill. There is a small danceground in the middle, hidden 
by dense, tall cane grass and approached by three or four heavily palisaded paths 
emerging from the swamp. More palisaded paths lead from the danceground to 
the men’s house and to the three or four women’s houses which are quite hidden 
by the cane grass. 

Dress decorations and wigs are in the Mae Enga style, except that Mendi-type 
armlets and head-scratchers are common. Also, while the few pearl shells for 
everyday wear have the typical thin crescent shape of Enga shells, those worn on 
special occasions are almost circular, painted red and rest on a pad of leaves, as is 
the case at Mendi. In general, the pople’s appearance reflects the poverty of their 
environment. Steel, however, is fairly plentiful because of frequent contacts with 
Wabag and Laiagam. In the past, stone axes and shells were acquired from the 
Kandep who in turn got them from the Kauwel and Mendi valleys. Northern 
Aruni believed all these goods came from inexhaustible ponds somewhere in the 
Kandep or beyond, whose owners jealously guarded them and took out just enough 
goods to send to Aruni. In return, Aruni gave salt which they got from Jokonda 
for shells, stone axes and for tree oil from further down the Lai. 

The usual exchanges of pigs, pork and other goods validate marriages, compensate 
matrikin, etc. Marriage rules are the same as at Wabag, but amounts of bride 
price appear on the average to be less—about four to eight pigs.5* Polygyny is 
the ideal, and three wives the mark of a wealthy man. Bride and groom decorate, 
but copulation is delayed only for five days while the groom pays a senior kinsman 
a net bag and pig’s guts for the spell and /e:p leaves to protect his skin. Wives 
are harshly disciplined and seem to have few rights. I encountered one woman 
whose nose had been cut off by her angry husband when she refused to make him 
a net bag. Such mutiliation, common among Laiap Enga, is rare here. Usually, 
a man simply attacks a lazy wife with a stone, stick, or axe. 

If the woman dies, the husband should give te piyk compensation to her clan 
as would be done for a battle death though less in amount. But a dispute occurring 
at Ropere while we were there suggests some variability in these matters. A man’s 
wife was enticed away by her lover. The husband pusued her and stove in her 


5* Karintsu, Aruni and Kandep count in fours, as do Mae and Laiap Enga. 
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ribs with a stone. She remained with her lover and rib surgery was perfomed to 
cure her. She died soon after, and the lover offered six or seven halfsides of pork 
to her family as compensation, mainly, I think, to validate his claim to her children. 
Her husband thereupon claimed this compensation because she was his wife (“‘ he 
had bought her ”’), and because the lover’s behaviour had cost him both wife and 
bride price. The outcome was a fight between the husband and her kinsmen ; 
public opinion supported the latter. 


Matrikin of a sick person receive as mbera piyk compensation halfsides of pigs 
killed to the ghosts, and further mbera when he recovers. If the illness is not serious 
enough to warrant pig-killing, no mbera at all is given. If the patient dies, matrikin 
give a panda piyk of pork to the patrikin to distribute at the mourning feast, and 
later receive pigs as laita piyk compensation. Deaths of enemies and allies in fights 
are compensated in pigs as among Enga ; but allies are also paid simply for their 
aid in fights. Thus, a man who helps his cross-cousin’s clan, receives a pig from the 
cross-cousin. This does not occur among Enga. 


North of Ropere, bachelors’ group saygai ritual is practised, the details being 
the same as at Wabag. Down-stream it is not, and apparently never has been. 
When northern Aruni accepted Ain’s pig-killing cult, they did not give up their 
saygai or their fertility stones. 

Ghosts are responsible for most deaths, except those due to human sorcery and 
to Jaljakali’s punishments. Children can be attacked by ghosts of their mother’s 
and father’s lineages, but adults usually fear only their own patri-ghosts. Divining 
techniques are the same as those described for Waka. Pigs are cooked in small 
kaimanda and pumburanda oven huts beside men’s and women’s houses, and the 
ghosts share the smell of the food. If this is unsuccessful, a pig is killed at the 
jupintkuli house which, from its description, resembles the Waka haygunape. At 
any rate, ancestral stones are bespelled and greased. 


The corpse of an adult is exposed on a bier on the danceground and mourned 
for two days, while a child’s corpse is mourned in the parent’s house for a day. 
All corpses are buried in the forenoon, which is also the ideal time among Mae Enga, 
and near their houses or dancegrounds, or in the bush. The small, oval grave 
is fenced with cordyline plants. Skulls are rarely kept, and then only until a fight 
victim has been avenged. Women wear coix necklaces and grey clay for deaths 
of all near relatives. Few men or women cut off fingers in mourning, and these 
mainly for their own children. Boys born with “‘ mothers’ blood in their mouths ” 
or who appear sickly at birth may have a finger lopped to release the female blood. 


Clan ancestors are represented by stones kept in a kepele round house; the 
stones are bespelled and greased when pigs are killed to propitiate the ancestral 
ghosts. Spellmen may be called in from Waka or Kandep clans, and are lavishly 
paid. The ritual usually occurs after inexplicable garden failures or pig deaths ; 
but at Ropere, just before our arrival, a kepele had been held because there had 
recently been a large number of illnesses and deaths among Kamani phratry. In 
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some food shortages caused by more explicable garden failures (e.g., from frost 
or drought), clan elders decide that four or five pigs should be killed and cooked 
on the danceground as jai piyk. All clansmen and their wives gather to eat this 
meat. This ceremony seems simply aimed at maintaining group morale, and there 
appears to be no spells or invocations to ancestral ghosts. Quite importantly, 
it adds protein to the diet at a time this is needed. 


Southern Aruni past Ko Creek are more fortunately situated than those to 
their north. A spur of the northeastern range projects into the swamps as a series 
of foothills at about 8,000 feet, which provide them with better garden land and house 
sites. Population is noticeably denser, e.g., around Kapanu, although locals claim 
that they too suffered many deaths in the big frosts of 1940-1. Limited nephew, 
wananje, rights to mothers’ clans’ garden land are recognized by “ true,” tiwiyki, 
clansmen. 

Northern Aruni regard these people as “ half Mandi ’’, and items of Mendi dress, 
ranging from bark belts to mobcap wigs and wig covers, do appear more often. 
By the time Kapanu is reached, at least half the men seen are dressed in Mendi 
fashion. A few men also wear small bamboo or cane grass “ ladders’”’, pulukai, 
as chest pendants similar to those worn at Mount Hagen and Mendi. Some, like 
Laiap Enga, wear them simply as decoration, others, like Mendi, as a sign that they 
have contributed pigs to compensations paid by their clans for the killing of men 
of other clans. In theory, each time a man gives one or more pigs to a te piyk, 
he may add another “ rung’”’ to the ladder. Some men had twelve rungs. 


Many are fluent in Mandi, although Enga is usually spoken. Aijumbatep 
people, however, do not differ significantly from northern Aruni in their agricultural, 
economic (including trade and ceremonial distributions), marital and residential 
patterns. Round men’s houses are more common, as are Mendi and Hagen-style 
dancegrounds which are more formally laid out and contain a central tree on which 
goods are hung during public distributions. 


There is a difference in mortuary practices, in that after about six months, 
skulls of all corpses are pulled from the graves with vine previously fastened to the 
jawbones. The skull is cleaned, wrapped in pandanus leaves and placed in a small 
elevated box near the women’s house because the kinsmen are “sorry” for the 
deceased. It is brought to the small family katmanda hut to share in pork cooked 
to its ghost. The ghost acts as sort of oracle while the skull is kept in the box, 
warning its kin of impending danger, especially of attacks ; but if it errs, the skull 
is thrown away. The forearm and shin bones are used to tip arrows. 

If pigs are killed to specific ghosts at the family kaimanda and the patient 
remains ill, more pigs are killed at the clan or lineage haygunape house,®’ and the 
male, oval and female, round stones therein are painted red and greased to propitiate 
long-dead ghosts. The lineage men eat the pork. 


57 These gable-roofed, stake-walled houses are very different from Waka skillion-roofed, 
open-fronted hanggunape. 
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Each clan has its round, bell-shaped jainanda house®® for performance of ritual 
to placate clan ancestors when the clan’s gardens, pigs, etc., fail, or simply as insurance 
to keep the ancestors quiet. The jainanda usually has a skillion-roofed, open-sided 
nejanda oven hut beside it in the cordyline and cane grass surrounded enclosure 
by the danceground.®® Sometimes, as e.g. at Kapanu (Ima clan), the haygunape 
is in the same enclosure. Ima men were definite that their haygunape stones are 
not those used in jainanda ritual. The latter are buried near the jainanda and are 
dug up and greased by local spellmen where necessary. Guts of the pigs and/or 
opossums brought for the occasion are cooked inside the jainanda and eaten by old 
men only. The rest of the meat is cooked in the nejanda and eaten by the rest of 


AT KAPANU, LAI VALLEY 
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the men. Women cannot attend. When Ima clan heard of our patrol’s probable 
arrival in their area, they held a jainanda at Kapanu simply to play safe and keep 
the ancestral ghosts at peace with them. Clan jai piyk pig-killings, without stones 
or ritual, may also occur during food shortages. 

Men who have visited Mendi have learned of the elaborate stone ritual and 
initiation performed there in connection with the timp cycle. They know little 
about this cycle yet, but assume that its movement northward will soon bring it 
to them, and are looking forward to this innovation. 


C. Kandep 

Although the term Kandep is used by Waka and Enga to refer to all peoples 
and localities along the Lai (Purari) northwest of the Marianda River, within this 
area it applies strictly only to the small group of patriclans living in the wedge of 


58 These are smaller, neater and less fern-decorated than Waka kepianda and Enga jainanda. 
5® Groves of trees around jainanda seem to be unusual here. 
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foothills bounded by Mui Creek and the Marianda. At the head of the Marianda, 
they join the Mandi who apparently extend down the southeast side of this river 
and down the Lai (Purari) and Mendi Rivers to Mendi. Kandep society is 
basically Enga in its structure and organization; but it resembles more that of 
Laiap Enga of the lower Lai (Sepik), whereas Aruni resemble Mae Enga of the 
upper Lai and Lagaip. 

Kandep comprise mainly, if not entirely patriclans of Aijumbatep phratry 
which extends across Mui Creek ; but they are emphatic that they have always been 
in their present location as an independent group. There is no tradition of migration 
from the Lagaip or Lai (Sepik) valleys. Nor could I find any evidence of the presence 
of clan-linkages and-fusions such as exist among Mendi (cf. Ryan (1955) pp. 86 ff.). 
Nevertheless, they are great travellers and traders, and often visit the Sjak valley 
and Wapenamanda, as well as the Mendi and Kauwel valleys. Some men go 
through the Kauwel to Mount Hagen. Marriages are frequent with Kauwel clans 
around Tambul, with Sjaka clans around Laiakama and Arumanda, and with northern 
Aruni. Laiap Enga is spoken by all, but many are fluent in Mandi and Kora 
(Kauwel). 

Houses and gardens resemble Aruni in layout and situation, although separate 
eating and oven houses are more common. Beside many women’s houses are small, 
open-ended, gable-roofed nimanda oven huts, and beside many men’s houses are 
small, skillion-roofed aiju oven huts. Firewood is kept in the former which are 
family eating places in fine weather. In the yards of most women’s houses, yellow- 
striped crotons and /e:p plants are grown in small circular fences for use in taki 
trade and pig growth magic. Most dancegrounds are neatly laid out inside old 
cordyline hedges, with central trees in mounds, and have karapa or aiju huts beside 
them to serve as men’s rain shelters and oven places. 


Population appears to be about 50 per square mile, and the land is of fair 
quality. Frosts are a problem, however, for most gardens are from about 7,500 
feet to 8,000 feet ; garden failures force Kandep to make extended visits to relatives 
to ask for food. This is repaid with gifts of pigs, pork or goods. Diet is supplemented 
with animals hunted in the nearby mountain forests; but nobody uses rafts to 
hunt fowl on the neighbouring lakes Papali and Mbin, because “‘ these are too big 
and too deep, and we are afraid of drowning ”’. 


Dress, decorations and wigs are almost entirely in the Mendi or Kauwel style. 
Many men wear pulukau bamboo ladders, either as mere decoration, or as a mark 
of wealth. Some wear a piece of dried gourd shell or a pig’s tusk tucked through 
the split ear lobe. A few wear a dried paw of the tree kangaroo (Dendrolagus sp.) 
as a chest pendant, a fashion I have not seen among Enga. Pearl shell crescents 
for daily wear are small and battered, but big round shells mounted on discs of 


* Our patrol did not enter the Mandi area across the Marianda, so I cannot say if these 
people call themselves Mandi. Ryan (1956) reports that people at Mendi call themselves mendi 
bidt, people of the Mendi River. 


61 Vide Ryan (1955) pp. 81 ff. 
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wasp wax and resting on fern leaves are donned for singsings.®* Steel is plentiful, 
and few men carry decorative stone axes. 


Kandep have always been importantly involved in external trade. Shells 
and stone axes were got from the Kauwel and Mendi valleys, salt from Jokonda and 
the Sjak valley, and tree oil from the lower Lai (Purari). They do not participate 
in the Enga moka exchange cycle on a clan or group basis, but are well aware of its 
significance and ramifications. Men with affines in the Sjak do enter that limb 
of the route as individuals. Thus a man will help his wife’s brother find the necessary 
pigs or pearl shells, etc., to put into various stages of the moka, and will be repaid 
when the latter’s clan receives its repayments. Most men believe that Kandep 
clans will soon participate on the same group basis as Sjak clans. 

Marriage rules and arrangements are similar to those of Laiap Enga, and bride 
price and return gift are comparable in amount. Matrikin rights are similarly 
recognized in offering compensation for illness and death ; but mbera piyk is given 
to a patient’s matrikin only as halfsides of pigs killed for ghosts. If he recovers 
no further payment is made. In this, Kandep resemble Laiap, and not Mae Enga. 
Matrikin give a panda piyk preliminary gift of pork to the deceased’s patrilineage 
at the kumanda (death-house) mourning feast, and months or years later receive 
a lavish laita pink repayment of pigs and goods. te piyk compensation of pigs 
is paid by a killer’s lineage to the victim’s lineage, and the latter lineage then 
compensates his matrikin. 

Inter- and intraclan fighting is still widespread among these people. The 
day before our patrol arrived at Juripaka, e.g., the pig of an Apai clansman damaged 
the garden of a fellow clansman. Three men were speared in the ensuing argument, 
none fatally. All houses and dancegrounds are on defensible sites and are palisaded. 
Many palisades we saw, had been newly constructed or repaired. At Endja, 
between Juripaka and Kanomba, we observed one cane grass covered ridge which 
had recently been fired in an interclan fight. About 100 acres were burned out, 
including two dancegrounds with their associated houses and gardens. This is a 
common practice, as is that of digging many deep holes in the dancegrounds of a 
defeated clan or lineage. Apart from insulting the losers, it forces them to repair 
the ground for suitable alternative sites are hard to find. 

Rib surgery, but not anus draining, is attempted to cure effects of arrow and 
spear wounds. Autopsies are also held to ascertain the causes and perpetrators 
of “delayed” deaths. As is usual throughout this area, almost all illnesses and 
deaths are ascribed to the anger of patri-ghosts, or of the victim’s mother’s ghost. 
Ghosts’ identities and intentions are ascertained through any of the divining 
techniques described above—leaf blowing, female mediums, aygauwe bespelling. 
Also, Enga wapu miniyk and janda tult techniques are used. The former involves 
inspection by a specialist of bespelled taro plants for omens, followed by bespelling 
and offering the liver of a pig to the ghost selected. janda tuli is more specifically 


62 Singing too is in Mendi and not Enga style. 
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a Laiap, than a Mae Enga technique, in which an arrow is stuck in the ground and 
attempts are made to withdraw it. The ghost nominated at the successful attempt 
is the one responsible for the illness. 


Normally, the pig’s head and kidneys are offered as Joma siyk to the ghost in 
the family kaimanda oven hut ; and, if possible, the appropriate skull is brought 
from its box and placed beside the oven. If this fails, halfsides of the second pig 
killed in this way are taken to the lineage haygunape house for cooking and eating. 
The stones within are bespelled and greased with the belly fat and painted red 
and black by the lineage or clan specialist. At the same time, the victim’s 
“brothers ’’ hold pearl shells before their eyes and shuffle, chanting, around the 
haygunape. This display of wealth convinces the ancestral ghosts that their 
descendants are worthy men (else they would not be wealthy), and, in conjunction 
with the feeding and decoration of the ancestors (i.e., the stone decoration) should 
induce the ghosts to stop “eating” the victim’s spirit. This display of shells 
resembles that performed at clan fertility stone ceremonies at Mount Hagen and 
among Laiap Enga of the Minjamp valley. The latter say such ceremonies have 
been acquired within living memory from Tambul clans of the Kauwel valley ; 
but Kandep men do not possess oro ritual, and do not ascribe any Kauwel origin 
to their pearl shell ceremony at the haygunape. 

Earth burial is the rule, after the deceased has been mourned for a day or two. 
Women who have borne children, as well as men are buried beside dancegrounds, 
and their skulls are later exhumed and kept in elevated boxes. Others are buried 


in the bush, and apparently their skulls are not kept. Women wear coix mourning 
necklaces and grey clay for deaths of all close relatives. Fingers are rarely lopped 
in mourning. 


At Ipuru, I saw an iva si sapling tower beside a men’s house. It was similar 
to, but shorter than that erected at Kindule by Karintsu men to cure the Mendi 
sickness. Kandep men said that this tower and associated ritual have recently 
been acquired froma Mendi, but that they are not specifically aimed at curing the 
immigrant Mendi illness. Nor is an outside spellman needed. Instead, the ira si 
simply functions as a sort of kaimanda oven hut. When any resident of the men’s 
house is in any way ill, a pig is killed on top of it so the blood falls on the seated patient 
and is also ‘“‘ eaten” by the ghost causing the illness. The entire pig is cooked as 
loma siyk in an oven under the seat in the tower, and the pork (except for a halfside 
to the matrikin) is eaten by the men of that house. The technique is not used 
for sick women, and they cannot eat any of this pork which is janai piyk. 


Each Kandep clan has its jainanda fertility stone house, with adjoining oven 
house; and those I saw at Juripaka resembled the Kapanu jainanda. One 
important difference, however, is in the elaborate layout of ancillary structures 
on the nearby danceground. There is the usual central tree, ira wai, set in a small 
mound on which pearl shells are displayed during public compensations of deaths. 


** Bulmer (1956, personal communication) reports a similar technique from Baiyer River. 
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Around the edge of the ground stand three skillion-roofed aiju huts under which 
firewood is stored in readiness for jainanda ceremonies, as well as five to ten small 
enclosures in which are kept permanently the large oven stones used in these 
ceremonies. The function of the jainanda is much as elsewhere ; i.e., it provides a 
medium for contacting and placating ancestral clan ghosts. These may become 
angry with their descendants if they have been neglected, and also if the clan has 
been dilatory in prosecuting a feud with a neighbouring clan which has killed some 
of their members. Ancestral anger is evidenced in garden failures and increased 
human (but not, apparently, porcine) mortality. A specialist is called in, usually 
from the Murumbu, a Mandi group southeast of the Lai-Marianda junction.® 
He bespells and greases the one stone representing the ancestors, while a lavish 
pork distribution is held. His payment is a row of packages of salt sufficient to 
stretch from one end of the danceground to the other, i.e., about fifty packages 
on the average. 

Kandep men, of their own volition, wish to build a patrol rest house near 
Juripaka. The materials had been gathered by the time our patrol reached the 
area ; but before the actual building would be started, the men thought it advisable 
to hold a normal ceremony at Ima clan’s jainanda at Juripaka to ensure that the 
ancestors would not be angry at this innovation. Thus, firewood and oven stones 
had been made ready at five or six of the nearby dancegrounds. It was intended, 
as soon as the patrol left, to kill and cook pigs on all the dancegrounds, then to 
assemble with the pork at Juripaka. The Murumbu spellman had already been 
summoned, and was expected hourly. Such killing of clan pigs on dancegrounds 
without concomitant stone ritual is jai piyk, and, as with Aruni, it is done in times 
of food shortage to bolster clan morale. 


At infrequent intervals (e.g., each eight or ten years), a Kandep clan may build 
jainanda long houses and invite neighbouring clans to attend a pig-killing. This 
seems to be a commercial, and not a ritual affair, and is clearly an extension of the 
jainanda gatherings at Mendi (Ryan, 1956). When the clan considers it has enough 
(e.g., several hundred) pigs on hand, the men build twin, parallel, long houses on 
the main danceground. These are from 100 to 150 feet long, about 12 feet wide 
and g feet high, and about 20 feet apart ; Mendi jaimanda are much longer. In the 
houses, which have a series of separate compartments, visitors live in family groups. 
The main point of the gathering seems to be that visitors exchange axes, pearl shell 
and valuable decorations for hosts’ pork ; and this affair is done as publicly and 
ostentatiously as possible to enhance the prestige of all. These gatherings appear 
to fulfill many of the functions of the Enga moka. 


Kandep men say the Kauwel clans make similar jainanda for similar reasons, 
but to them they add a poranda, a round structure at one end of the twin houses, 
which contains enormous tree trunks as columns. They believe Kauwel clans 


64 Ryan (1955, p. 79) states that Murump is the Mendi name for the site of the Mendi 
Government Station. Kandep apparently apply the name to clans much nearer the Marianda. 
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have no jainanda round houses, so perform their stone ritual in the poranda instead. 
They also believe Kauwel clans use their jainanda for timp ritual obtained from 
Mendi. Ryan (1956) confirms the presence at Mendi of poranda in conjunction 
with jainanda, but states that Mendi do not perform either stone ritual or timp in 
them. Kandep clans do not yet know much about timp, but visitors to Mendi 
have brought news of it and it is expected to reach them soon. Presumably, they 
will link it with their jatnanda. One would expect tmp then to travel across the 
Kandep-Sjak divide into the Enga clans, but I think it is unlikely the latter would 
accept it. Unlike Huli, Mendi and Kandep, the Enga are rarely eager to accept 
outside rituals to fit into their own stone rituals; and the latter do not appear to 
have the importance they do among Mendi and Kandep. Besides, anything needing 
as much preparation as timp and jatnanda would interfere with the complicated 
moka exchange arrangements. This, I feel sure, would damn it irrevocably in the 
eyes of the Enga to whom the moka is an ultimate value. 


In contrast with Karintsu clans, Aruni and Kandep people, despite their delight 
in interclan fighting, welcome the possibility that an Administration patrol post 
could be established in their area. Indeed, Aijumbatep men have already built 
at Kalimaka an elaborate rest house for patrols, and one will soon be built at Juripaka. 
This is not because the area has had many visits from patrols. As far as I can 
judge, there has been only one patrol through the true Kandep since the war. 
Instead, the situation resembles that among Waka. A few forceful men have worked 
at Wabag and Wapenamanda as carriers. Impressed by the wealth the Administra- 
tion has brought to these people, they have made themselves unofficial bossboys 
and now campaign vigorously for adoption by their fellows of the Administration’s 
law. Not all their audience are equally receptive, of course ; evidence of fighting 
observed by this patrol demonstrates that. But generally, the people themselves 
want the establishment of some sort of outside control so that the more peaceable 
will not be penalized by the more aggressive individuals. They desire litigation 
and not bloodshed. In particular, they wish to share in the increased wealth already 
achieved by Enga, both directly from Administration employment and buying, 
and indirectly by entering the moka and other widespread, individual exchange 
relationships which have been extended by the peace. 


This descriptive and necessarily superficial account indicates that in the Wage 
and Lai (Purari) valleys there are opportunities for useful, longterm fieldwork. 
The geographical location of these peoples raises some important problems. There 
is the task of fitting them into the general cultural patterns of the western and southern 
highlands. Now that intensive fieldwork has been, and is being carried out at 
Baiyer River, Mendi, Tari and Wabag, we have reasonable bases for comparison. 
Connected with this is the further possibility that these intervening groups will offer 
a laboratory situation for the investigation of problems of cultural diffusion. Why 
do they accept some features of, e.g., Enga culture and not of Huli, and vice versa. 
We have here an opportunity to ascertain the relative weights of ecological factors, 
local economic specializations and external trade relationships in determining these 
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ead. choices. I certainly recommend that Administration approval be sought early, 
from so that fieldworkers may enter these areas as soon as it is practicable after full 
tion Administration control is extended to them. 
p = Finally, I should stress again that topographic, climatic and living conditions 
endi generally, especially in the upper Lai (Purari) valley, are rather grim from the 
they point of view of Europeans. Anyone contemplating fieldwork here should, I think, 
; the be young, male, in good physical condition and well equipped with stores and gear. 
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THE EPIDEMIOLOGY OF MALARIA IN THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC : 
CHANGES ASSOCIATED WITH INCREASING EUROPEAN CONTACT 


By RosBert H. Brack! 


REE basic factors are necessary for the presence of endemic human malaria 

in any country. These are, firstly, the malaria parasites, secondly, an effective 

vector of the disease in the form of a suitable anopheline mosquito, and, thirdly, 

man. That area in the southwest Pacific where these conditions prevail and where 

malaria is endemic is represented by Netherlands New Guinea, Papua-New Guinea, 

the British Solomon Islands, New Hebrides, some Torres Straits islands and parts 
of the Northern Territory of Australia. 

In an undisturbed community malaria tends to exist at a certain level or degree 
of endemicity, but even in such conditions natural changes can occur which alter 
the amount of malaria. This is well demonstrated in the seasonal malaria seen 
especially in the New Hebrides and along the south coast of Papua. In these areas 
the wet season is associated with a considerable increase in the number of anophelines 
and a consequent increase in the amount of malaria. In the dry season the mosquito 
population decreases and malaria falls to a low level. In such a community, too, 
some of man’s activities which are necessary for the preservation of life also foster 
the anopheline population. Examples of this can be seen on many of the coral 
atolls where shallow wells are dug and taro is grown in irrigated gardens. Indeed, 
it is possible that, on some of these atolls, this type of human activity is responsible 
for the continued presence of the anopheline mosquito and malaria. 

Endemic malaria in a community results in acute and chronic physical disability, 
it is responsible for a high infantile mortality rate, it has an adverse effect on the 
outcome of other diseases, and it has a direct and indirect influence upon nutrition. 
There are also a number of very important social and economic effects. Indeed, 
it may be said with assurance that any facet of the life of the indigene in a malarious 
country must be viewed against a background of chronic malaria. This concept 
should be borne in mind by workers in fields other than that of health—fields such as 
anthropology, agriculture and education. The adult in this community has acquired 
a varying degree of tolerance to the malaria parasites occurring in his own village. 
This adult tolerance, which is an expression of immunity, is secured at the price of 
much sickness and death in childhood. Thus it is possible for a cummunity to 
survive despite the presence of malaria which would prove fatal to a non-immune 
adult coming from an area where there is no malaria. There is no malaria in 
Polynesia and it has been suggested that an attempted Polynesian invasion of the 
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malarious New Hebrides was prevented to a large extent by the prevalence of this 
disease. 

Changes in the behaviour, prevalence, variety and other features of any of the 
three basic factors in the epidemiology of malaria—parasite, mosquito, man— 
can thus influence considerably the amount of this disease in a community. It is 
the purpose of this paper to outline some of the changes which have been seen in 
malaria in the Southwest Pacific Area as European contact has increased. 


In some areas in the southwest Pacific man and the anopheline mosquito lived 
together but there was no malaria as the parasites were absent. This was the case 
on Ontong Java and Rennell Island in the Solomons, and the Western Islands 
to the north of New Guinea. Introduction of the parasite to Ontong Java has been 
attributed to the whalers visiting the atoll in the 1880’s. Since that time the 
population has fallen to about one-tenth and malaria is very prevalent amongst 
those who survive. Malaria was introduced to Rennell Island at a much later date, 
in the 1930’s, but the method is not certain. Some of the Rennell people were taken 
to work in plantations on the main malarious islands of the Solomons about 1920 
but they were so susceptible to disease that the survivors were quickly returned 
to their homes. No malaria was apparent on Rennell in 1930 but it was detected 
a few years later and has increased in amount since then. It is interesting to note 
that malaria is absent from nearby Bellona Island where there is no surface water 
suitable for the breeding of the anopheline mosquito. 


To the Western Islands of New Guinea the malaria parasites were brought from 
Buka in the German Solomons at the beginning of this century. The employees 
of the first resident trader came from the malarious Buka and devastating epidemics 
of malaria occurred on the islands of Maty and Aua. 


On the Australian mainland the benign tertian variety of malaria has probably 
been endemic since before European times. Certainly, some of Kennedy’s party 
exploring Cape York Peninsula suffered from malaria, and even if the nomadic 
habit of the Australian Aborigines did not favour the persistence of endemic malaria 
there was every chance of re-introducing the disease from Papua by trade across 
the Torres Straits and by the Malays on their annual visits to northern Australia 
from the East Indies. It seems that conditions, possibly climatic, are not favourable 
to the permanent establishment of malignant tertian malaria in northern Australia. 
However, the parasite of this disease has spread widely, as for example, in the 
1930’s when over one hundred aborigines died from malignant tertian malaria in 
an epidemic in the north of Australia which extended as far west as Fitzroy Crossing. 
Some of these outbreaks have been traced back to miners who brought the parasites 
from Papua. The epidemics themselves have been self-limiting. 

One of the important features resulting from pacification in Melanesia was the 
consequent increased movement of people, whereas before the advent of European 
administration inter-tribal warfare tended to restrict people to their own tribal 
areas. A large amount of labour is now obtained from the New Guinea highlands 
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for work on the coast, administrative personnel are moved from place to place, 
children are gathered together in central schools, and there is greatly increased 
local visiting. In addition, immigration takes place from countries outside the 
area as, for example, in the employment of Wallis Islanders on the plantations 
of the New Hebrides and the early extensive use of other South Sea Island people 
from non-malarious areas as mission teachers on the south coast of Papua and 
elsewhere. This movement of people has produced numerous examples of the 
disastrous effect of southwest Pacific malaria upon the non-immune and there have 
also been deaths amongst indigenes who, although they had grown up in a malarious 
area, met new strains of malaria parasites when they moved to another part of the 
country. 

On Espiritu Santo in the New Hebrides the malaria contracted by non-malarious 
mountain people coming to the coast was well known to them and was referred to 
as the salt water sickness. In Netherlands New Guinea and Papua-New Guinea 
on several occasions people from parts of the highlands, which were malaria-free, 
were taken to the coast, for entertainment or under arrest, with fatal results. It is 
probable that the numerous deaths amongst those mountain people who came down 
to the coast to see Wollaston’s party exploring in the south of Netherlands New 
Guinea in 1912-13, were due to malaria. Europeans escaping from Madang in 
the second World War employed 252 carriers from a malaria-free village in the 
Bismarck Mountains. They proceeded into the Ramu and Markham Valleys 
which are highly malarious. This party was away from its village for only six weeks 
but 160 died from malaria. 

In 1830 the schooner Dhaule, Captain Bancroft, landed 163 people from Rotuma 
(Fiji Group) on the island of Erromanga in the New Hebrides to cut sandal wood. 
Six weeks after they arrived eighty were already dead—three killed by the local 
people and the remainder dead from fever. One of the Europeans in charge of 
this party also died. There was no quinine available during this period. 

This is the type of problem which has to be considered in the projected re- 
siting of people from overcrowded Pacific islands, as, for example, the proposed 
establishment of malaria-free Gilbertese on an island in the western Solomons, 
and the search for a suitable new home for the people of over-populated Tikopia 
where there is no malaria. It should be clearly understood that suppressive drugs 
will not be taken by a group of people unless they are under very strict discipline. 

One feature of increased population movement, which is probably of greater 
importance in the epidemiology of malaria than the deaths which occur as a direct 
result, is the probability of introducing the disease into non-malarious areas when 
the travellers return. This is one of the main reasons for the spread of endemic 
malaria in the New Guinea highlands which has been observed in recent years. 
There is legislative control over highland labour employed on coastal areas aimed 
at the prevention of malaria in these people, and the labourers are treated at a 
central point on their return to the highlands to eradicate their malaria. However, 
such long journeys are not necessary for the acquisition of malaria parasites and 
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their spread, as the disease has been endemic in parts of the highlands for many 
years, and an efficient mosquito vector is already present up to heights of 7,000 feet 
above sea level. 

There have been occasions when whole villages have been moved to new sites. 
In the D’Entrecasteaux Islands of Papua a patrol officer preferred to walk at shore 
level rather than climb the well drained mountain slopes to visit the villages. The 
population was moved to the coast. On Choiseul in the Solomons villagers moved 
down from their defensive homes in the mountains to live on the coast after the 
arrival of the European missions, traders and government. In the New Hebrides 
a proportion of the residents of the small island of Atchin have moved to the mainland 
of Malekula to live near a mission station. In these three examples the people 
concerned have moved to areas where there was much more malaria as the new 
sites were more favourable for the breeding of anopheline mosquitoes. One example 
is available where a village was deliberately moved from a malarious site to a more 
healthy one; this was in the Trobriand Islands. The medical officer concerned 
was R. L. Bellamy. , 

In contrast with the increased population movement seen in Melanesia is the 
increased stabilization of the nomadic Australian Aborigines resulting from European 
occupation of the northern parts of Australia. It is probable that their nomadic 
habit formerly kept malaria at a low level in the Aborigines but now they have 
been largely gathered together in reserves, settlements, mission stations and cattle 
stations. This settled and more stable population provides better opportunity 
for the maintenance of endemic malaria and it is in such population groups in the 
Northern Territory that the only foci of endemic malaria on the Australian main- 
land are now in existence. 

Man is an assiduous digger of holes in the ground, an activity he shares with 
the pig. In areas of high rainfall holes in the ground represent pools of water, 
and in the southwest Pacific casual collections of water of this nature form excellent 
breeding sites for the local vector of malaria. The result is what is commonly 
called man-made malaria, and it has already been noted that the use of wells and 
irrigation formed part of the original way of life in these areas. 

With the massive European invasion of Melanesia during the second World 
War a great quantity of earth moving equipment was used in the construction of 
toads and port and aerodrome facilities. Road making very often resulted in the 
formation of quarries and borrow pits, whence earth was removed to build up the 
toad. The port construction work left behind areas of impounded brackish water. 
The collections of water resulting from these wartime activities still remain and form 
excellent breeding grounds for the anopheline vectors. Some of these may be listed : 
at Biak in Netherlands New Guinea there are large impounded areas of brackish 
water near the wartime docks which have bred two vector species of anophelines. 
On the Trobriand Islands in Papua many roadside borrow pits and quarries still 
form breeding sites for the local malaria vector. A closed-off dry dock at the former 
P.T. base on Espiritu Santo in the New Hebrides now forms a large pool of water 
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in which may be found numerous anopheline larve. Bomb craters, too, persist 
in many areas. 


On the other hand a great deal of wartime activity was directed towards © 


draining water collections which were breeding anophelines. It is doubtful if 
any appreciable amount of these wartime antilarval engineering works are effective 
at the present time except where they have been continued or renewed in urban areas 
as part of the post-war government campaign against malaria. For example, 
some streams have been cleared again on Efate in the New Hebrides and the sluice 
gates installed there by the American forces have been brought into operation. 
But these instances are few and the war years probably left more additional breeding 
sites than those removed during that period. 

Road making has, of course, persisted in times of peace as part of administrative 
activity and the methods of the post-war engineer are usually no different from those 
of his military colleague in the matter of creating new breeding sites. The spread 
of anophelines along roads can easily be traced from borrow pit to borrow pit as the 
road progresses. Malaria vectors can be introduced in this way to new localities 
in the highland areas. 

The epidemiology of malaria is closely associated with methods of agriculture 
particularly from the aspect of water management. The introduction of new crops 
or new methods of agriculture can often influence the number of anophelines in 
an area. In the New Hebrides Ipomoea aquatica is cultivated by the Tonkinese 
who were introduced as indentured labour in that country. This plant is also used 
as food in parts of Netherlands New Guinea but at Sorong, where effective malaria 
control is carried out by the oiling of breeding sites, Ipomoea is considered to be so 
intimately associated with the breeding of one of the vector species that it is 
deliberately killed off with excess oil whenever it is found in a garden. This same 
association of Ipomoea and the local vector is also found in the New Hebrides. 

Large amounts of rice are imported into Melanesia and extended local cultivation 
of this foodstuff is considered to be desirable at the present time in New Guinea. 
It has been shown that rice grown by irrigation methods in Netherlands New Guinea 
provides suitable breeding sites for two of the vector species and this aspect must 
be considered by those concerned with agricultural development. 

The introduction of fish ponds to provide additional protein for the diet in 
inland areas also creates the same difficulty of adding to the anopheline breeding 
sites. In some parts of the world fish ponds have considerably increased the malaria 
problem and there is no reason to suppose that this would not be the case in New 
Guinea. 

One important aspect of the problem and one on which there is no available 
local information is the possible loss of tolerance by the indigenous people of these 
malarious areas when they are moved for extended periods to places where there is 
no malaria. In the past many island people were taken as labourers to such places 
as Fiji, Nauru and Queensland. There is no record of any serious mishap occurring 
on their return to the malarious area—but there were no records in those days. 
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The same problem recurs to-day with the use of antimalarial drugs to suppress 
malaria in labour lines in malarious areas. Here again the indigene is withdrawn 
from repeated contact with the malaria parasite for some years. His tolerance to 
these parasites may fall so that, on returning to his malarious village he may be 
unable to deal with new malaria infections and a severe attack of this disease may 
occur. 

As there is no local factual information on this subject, opinions have varied on 
the possible outcome of using suppressive drugs for the labour force in New Guinea 
and the New Hebrides in the absence of nation-wide malaria control. Future 
observations, if they are made, may give a more sound basis for an expression of 
opinion on this matter. 

Another much discussed subject is the relationship of malaria to the depopulation 
which has occurred in this area. One view is that as malaria has always been present 
it would have caused depopulation long ago if it were capable of so doing. However, 
many diseases have been introduced by European contact and malaria has 
accentuated the effects of these. Malaria, too, with its attendant high infantile 
mortality rate, has made it impossible to replace the deficits in the population caused 
by the large number of deaths due to introduced epidemic diseases. In some areas 
where malaria has recently been introduced, such as the Western Islands of New 
Guinea and Ontong Java, it has probably been largely responsible for the great fall 
in population numbers which has occurred. 


There has been European administration in parts of Melanesia for nearly three- 
quarters of a century and the period of European contact has been much longer, 
but very little has been done which has reduced the total amount of malaria. 
Indeed, the picture has been one of increasing amount and spread of the disease 
due mainly to change in human behaviour and introduced activities. Many lives 
have been saved by the treatment of acute malaria, especially in children, but this 
has not reduced the amount of malaria. It is interesting to note that the treatment 
of malaria, as also the treatment of yaws, has generally been so effective that it has 
advertised itself. People who regarded, and often still regard, illness as the mani- 
festation of malevolence on the part of a malevolent spirit or person soon learned 
that quinine was a potent counter-magic in the case of malaria. The use of quinine 
has, however, not been entirely without ill effect. A small number of cases of 
blackwater fever has been reported in indigenous people treated with this drug 
in Netherlands New Guinea, the Mandated Territory of New Guinea and the British 
Solomon Island Protectorate. 


It is not proposed to trace the history of attempts at malaria control in this 
area. Suffice to say that until quite recently there was no effective general method 
of control except in areas of concentrated European settlement such as Rabaul, 
Samarai and Tulagi. It was quite impossible to apply the methods used in these 
towns to the rural areas, and attempts at rural control using the quinine cure and 
larvivorous fish were unsuccessful. 
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An increasing awareness of the importance of malaria in Melanesia has been 
manifest in the post-war years. Research on the subject has been fostered by the 
South Pacific Commission and the Administrations of the various island groups, 
In Papua-New Guinea it has been realized that a consciousness of the malaria 
problem is an essential part of the training of administrative officers, and special 
courses for these people are conducted at the Malaria School at Minj. In these 
courses some of the lessons which have been presented in this paper are taught in 
an attempt to prevent repetitions of the tragedies which have occurred. 


In the immediate post-war years the favourable reports from other parts of 
the world on the use of DDT for the control of malaria gave little hope at first for its 
successful use in New Guinea, although it has been employed to a limited extent 
in the New Hebrides. This was due to the opinion held at that time on the behaviour 
of the vector mosquitoes in New Guinea. Recently, however, work in Netherlands 
New Guinea and in Papua-New Guinea has indicated that the use of DDT as a 
residual spray for houses should be effective as a practical method of malaria control 
in rural areas in these countries. 


In those campaigns against malaria, which have already commenced, trained 
Melanesians are playing an active part in the work. Diploma courses for malaria 
“mantris ”’ are conducted in Netherlands New Guinea during which students are 
instructed in the technical aspects of malaria. In this Territory, as elsewhere in 
the area, the Melanesian people have shown themselves capable of making an 
important contribution to these malaria control projects. This entry of the 
indigenous population into the technical, as contrasted with the unskilled, fields 
of malaria control should prove to be of great assistance in securing the co-operation 
of the population which is essential in any public health measure. One example 
of this is the use of a trained female laboratory assistant, one of the local people, 
as a public relations officer in survey work in the highlands of the Territory of New 
Guinea. She makes contact with the women of the villages to be examined, 
reassures them and explains what the survey team wishes to do. In this way 
co-operation is secured and the work proceeds smoothly and quickly. 


These malaria control projects in New Guinea face considerable difficulties 
in transport and communication, and difficulties associated with the multiplicity 
of language and custom of the indigenous people. The participation of the local 
people in the technical activities of the programmes will help to solve these problems 
and, when they are overcome, those countries in the area which fully exploit this 
promising method of control in rural areas may look forward to the rich fruit of 
successful malaria control, to a time when European influence will have a decided 
effect in reducing the amount of malaria instead of being the cause of its increase 
and spread. 


RoBert H. BLack 





A MEDICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE CHIMBU NATIVES 
IN THE CENTRAL HIGHLANDS OF NEW GUINEA 


By V. Ivinskis, OLGA KooptzorF, R. J. WALsH and Diane Dunn? 


HIMBU is situated in the Central Highlands of New Guinea in mountainous 
C country, at approximately longitude 145° East and latitude 6° South. The 
area is the most densely populated region of New Guinea and a large native hospital 
is operated by the Department of Health at Chimbu. 

Some social anthropologists have studied in this region, but as far as the authors 
are aware no physical anthropological work has been attempted. It has lately 
been possible to investigate some anthropological and medical aspects of the area 
and the results are the subject of this report. 


PART I 


THE NATIVES OF THE CHIMBU REGION 


By V. IvInsKIs 


Approximately twenty-three years ago Chimbu natives were first seen by a 
European patrol. Many of their customs and habits have since been changed by the 
influence of the Government and of the Missions, but some of the present generation 
can remember the arrival of the Europeans and still talk about and more than half 
believe in the customs of their fathers. They are of good physique and powerful 
muscular development, probably because of their mountain walking from an early age. 

The skin colour varies from dark brown to very light brown. The hair is: 
usually very dark, curly and crisp. The nose may be rather broad, or finely modelled 
and sharp, or of a Semitic type. The only eye colour that has been observed is 
dark brown. The lips are usually very fleshy and full. During the teen-age the 
girls are very attractive and the boys usually fine physical specimens, but after the 
birth of the first child the women tend to lose their attractiveness, partly because 
the child is left on the breast up to the next childbirth. It is well nigh impossible 
to judge age, even with the young married girls. 

It is not difficult to distinguish between a native from Mount Hagen, a Chimbu 
native and a Goroka native. Apart from the obvious difference of dress, between 
the plaited waistband of the Hagens and the long interwoven hair of the Gorokas, 
the method of wearing decorations (which do not vary much in kind) varies between 
the groups. The Chimbu native is the most highly decorative ; personal adornment 


1 From the Department of Public Health, Chimbu, New Guinea and the Red Cross Blood. 
Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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is an important thing in his life. Chimbu natives are a gay and carefree people, 
in sharp contrast to the natives of Goroka, who always appear sullen and unhappy. 
Chimbu natives, in contrast to the other groups, are very clean in their appearance, 



















Physical Measurements 

The height has been measured on 300 adult males and 299 adult females from 
Chimbu. The mean value of the males was 62-93 inches with a standard deviation 
of 2-05 inches. Corresponding values for the females were 59-13 inches and 1-97 
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FIGURE I 
Frequency Distribution of Heights in Males and Females from the Chimbu Region 


inches. The frequency distribution of these heights in both males and females 
is shown in Figure 1. The Chimbu natives are therefore a short people, but taller 
than the natives of Wabag to the west (Macintosh, personal communication 1955). 


The cephalic indices were determined by measuring 240 adult males and 239 
adult females. The head width represented the bi-temporal width and the head 
length the distance from the glabella to the inion. The results are shown in Table r. 
It can be seen from the table that the Chimbu native is predominately mesocephalic, 
but with a proportion of dolicocephalic individuals. 
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TABLE I 


Head Measurements of Chimbu Natives 
(Centimetres) 











Head Head | Cephalic 
Length Width Index 
| | 
Males : 
Number... ea Fe ye 240 240 240 
Mean Ba titlivipse fia 19°18 14°45 75°00 
Standard deviation | 0°57 0°51 3°28 
| | 
Females : | | 
Number es “ed 239 239 239 
Mean Tees: -- | 18-28 14°01 76°73 
Standard deviation + | 0-72 0°49 3°28 





Some Customs and Beliefs 

The Chimbu natives are intelligent and flowery orators. Oratory is a much 
desired accomplishment and adds prestige in the social group. They are keenly 
aware of the importance of the family unit and in the past were accustomed to cutting 
off a finger to express sorrow at the death of a relative. This was more common 
among women than among men, presumably because the man was required to fight. 
There are recorded instances of a mother and father fastening their dead child to 
their hands and leaping into the river so that the child did not have to go alone into 
the world after death. The women are very sensitive and at what might appear 
to be a slight insult to us would commit suicide by drowning or hanging to express 
the depth of their humiliation. This still occurs today, but not as frequently as it 
did twenty years ago. 

The Chimbu natives have no belief in ‘‘ death sorcery”. The neighbouring 
group from Goroka firmly believe that a part of the body (hair, finger nails, excreta 
etc.) may be found and used for sorcery to bring about death. By contrast, Chimbu 
natives have no fear of this sorcery and are firmly convinced that they cannot be 
harmed by outsiders. This explains the attitude of the Chimbu natives to the 
first patrols to pass through the area, who found a gay and carefree people showing 
no dismay at the strange invasion. 

On the other hand, the Chimbu natives believe in Kumu. Briefly this means 
that an evil spirit enters the body of a member of the group, who acquires the power 
to harm his own people. The spirit is said to enter into his soul when he exposes 
himself to the atmosphere surrounding a grave. Although natives said to be possessed 
of these evil spirits have claimed that they have eaten portions of a corpse, there 
is no evidence that this is so. Unlike other parts of New Guinea, cannibalism is 
not and has never been a feature of Chimbu. 


Many natives are innocently blamed as being possessed by Kumu, but usually 
only minor members of the tribe are involved. If there has been a succession of deaths 
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in a short time, it is not unusual for some individual to be marked as having been 
responsible. Occasionally, if a man becomes rich very quickly, he is suspected and 
marked as Kumu. When it is established that a person is under the control of an 
evil spirit he is killed. It would be fatal for anyone to lay hands on him, because 
his spirit would pass to the other body by contact and that body would inevitably 
die. Furthermore, the body of a dead Kumu is never buried. The body, with 
spirit within, must be carried far from his own ground. The usual procedure is for 
a semicircle of bowmen to form about the condemned person on the bank of a river 
and to shoot arrows at his feet until he is tormented beyond endurance and leaps 
into the water. Being unable to swim, he is drowned, and the body is carried by 
the stream beyond the borders of his tribe. Disintegration later occurs and the 
evil spirit is released. 

Another important aspect of life in Chimbu is the pig. The number of pigs 
possessed by an individual is a mark of prestige. Often there is great personal 
attachment to the animals and at the time of killing women have been seen crying 
over a corpse. Some women have cut off a finger to express their sorrow at the 
premature death of one of their pigs, an occurrence which almost elevates the pig 
to a relative in importance. At the time of ceremonial killing the pigs are decorated 
with paint about the eyes and in the past a pig was often killed at the graveside 
and the blood poured over the grave. Offerings of the burnt parts of the pig were 
given to bring back the good will of the ancestors. 


The pig contributes little to the nutrition of the natives. The animals are 
usually killed at periodic ‘ sing-sings ’’, occasions for communal rejoicing but also 
opportunities for discharging obligations to neighbouring tribes. To an observer 
the impression is given that the hosts hand out lavish gifts to the guests but careful 
enquiry reveals that they are merely returning what has been given to them in 
the past. Ata sing-sing all debts are settled. Possibly a period of five to ten years 
may elapse before a certain tribe has to act the part of host again. In the meantime, 
the tribe is accumulating and fattening more pigs for the occasion, but will be guests 
at other sing-sings. Sing-sings are the only occasions when the Chimbu natives 
consume pig flesh in any quantity. Sometimes a pig is killed for food or if a pig 
dies it is eaten, but these events are so infrequent that they can be disregarded as 


a source of protein. By contrast, the Mt. Hagen natives regularly kill pigs to provide 
food. 


Incidence of Disease 

The most prevalent diseases in this area are respiratory tract infections, 
malnutrition, various skin diseases, helminthiasis (Ascaris lumbricoides—very 
seldom hookworm), a few cases of framboesia (the use of penicillin is gradually 
reducing this complaint to negligible proportions) and a very few cases of ulcus 
tropicum. Many casualty cases (burns, fractures, wounds etc.) are also admitted 
to the hospital and sporadic cases of dysentery, rubella, diptheria and chicken pox 
are reported. There are more admissions for casualties than for respiratory 
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infections, but the infections are usually more serious than the casualty cases. 
Protein malnutrition is responsible for more deaths than the respiratory diseases, 
but the number of patients admitted for respiratory infections is greater than the 
number admitted for malnutrition. Tuberculosis is unknown as yet in the Chimbu 
region. Most of the natives were given B.C.G. vaccinations by a survey team which 
began activities in the middle of 1950. 


Brief mention is now made of some of the diseases. 


Malaria. During a period of twelve months 12-5% of the total admissions 
to the native hospital at Chimbu were because of malaria. A malarial survey 
has recently been undertaken in three areas. 


Koge (Sina Sina) .. .% Sid .. 6,400 feet to 7,000 feet 
Enduka .. > “a of .. 4,800 feet to 5,500 feet 
Upper Chimbu... we. & .. 5,000 feet to 9,000 feet 


In Koge the percentage of palpable spleens was 22-04%, the parasite rate 3-6% 
and the malarial index 24:5%. At Enduka the figures were 46-:1%, 25°2% and 
72% respectively, whilst in the Upper Chimbu region malaria is virtually unknown 
amongst natives who have never left the region. Often malaria occurs coincidently 
with other diseases especially respiratory tract infections and dysentery. A map 
of the area has been prepared and is shown in Figure 2. 


Protein Malnutrition (Malignant Malnutrition). This is the main cause of death 
amongst patients admitted to hospital. Pregnant women, nursing mothers and 
babies are mainly affected, but the condition is sometimes seen in both male and 
female adults. The aetiology is apparently related to the high proportion of 
carbohydrate in the diet and also to the fact that the pig is reserved for festive 
occasions and not used as a source of food. 


Many pregnant women are admitted to hospital with sub-cutaneous cedema, 
hepatomegaly, splenomegaly and traces of albumin in the urine. When the condition 
occurs in nursing mothers, the child frequently suffers so severely from protein 
malnutrition that even the muscles are atrophied. Finally the condition is also 
observed in children who, having left the mother’s breast, rapidly develop ascites. 
The hair disappears from the skull and the skin loses its pigmentation. Pallor is the 
most obvious sign, and not infrequently the hemoglobin is as low as 20-25% of the 
average. Usually the native with protein malnutrition does not present himself 
for treatment until the complaint is well advanced and many ambulant cases are seen 
in the area. Frank cases of kwashiorkor have been observed (Venkatachalam and 
Ivinskis, 1956). 

Dysentery. There have been no recorded cases of amecebiasis or amoebic 
dysentery in the Chimbu region, but sporadic outbreaks of bacillary and unclassified 
dysentery have occurred. During the last war a very serious outbreak of bacillary 
dysentery swept through the whole of the highland region. It was traced to Bena 
Bena, to an American airman who had been in contact with Japanese at Buna 
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where dysentery was occurring. The Chimbu area was severely affected and it has 
been estimated that from two to three thousand deaths occurred among the natives 
at the time of the epidemic. 


The Health of the Natives in the Past 

Many of the Europeans who first entered the highlands twenty-three years 
ago settled in the region and are still alive. The author of this section (V.I.) has 
been able to interview a number of them with the object of obtaining information 
about the health of the natives before contact with European administration officers, 
missionaries and explorers. There is some suggestion that the disease pattern 
may have changed and that injuries are now less common. 

Until roads were built, the Chimbu people were relatively isolated and this 
may have constituted a barrier against the spread of communicable diseases. 
Intertribal fighting was prevalent and generally the natives kept within their, own 
tribes for protection. The first Europeans to enter the Chimbu region believe that 
skin diseases, especially scabies and impetigo, were relatively rare and that measles, 
diptheria, varicella, gonorrhea and trachoma were unknown. The suggestion has 
been made that these diseases were introduced by the Europeans, because they 
undoubtedly do occur today. It must be emphasized, however, that there is no 
evidence to support these conjectures. 

On the other hand, there is little doubt that respiratory infections, leprosy, 
frambeesia, malaria, malnutrition and cirrhosis of the liver were prevalent in the area 
before the arrival of Europeans. Victims were often regarded as outcasts and some- 
times were killed before death occurred naturally. In this, the belief in Kumu 
is important, because the evil-spirit of Kumu was thought to have entered the body 
of a person afflicted with disease. The sick man was often driven into one of the 
natural underground caverns common in this area, or else into the Chimbu or Wahgi 
Rivers so that the waters would carry the spirit outside the area. 


Malaria is known in the native language as “‘ Ninbukerigua ”’ and was apparently 
always prevalent in the area, especially in the low-lying regions. The natives refused 
to live in these lower regions and preferred to build their dwellings on the mountain 
slopes. It is of interest that until recently the anophelene mosquito was thought 
to be unable to exist at more than 4,000 ft. above sea level. 


Prior to occupation by European administration officers, tribal fighting with 
spears, arrows and clubs was common and lacerations, fractures and death were 
frequent. Arguments were connected with women, pigs and land and suicide was 
not unknown, particularly among women. Burns were prevalent among young 
children, who fell into fires whilst asleep. The burns were often extensive and severe 
mutilation followed. 


The Origin of the Chimbu People 


There is no real evidence as to how the present inhabitants of the Chimbu region 
reached the Central Highlands, but several conjectures have been made. It has 
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been suggested that the ancestors of the present people were preceded by earlier 
inhabitants. This is based largely on the finding of pestles and mortars in the 
Chimbu sub-district. These stone relics, including also stone “ club-heads”’, are 
found through the Kainantu, Bena Bena, Goroka, Chimbu regions and as far as 
Mt. Hagen. Stone articles have been found occasionally on the coast at Finschhafen. 
It has been questioned whether they are actually made of stone or from specially 
treated clay which, in drying, came to resemble stone. It is perhaps significant 
that nowhere in the area could Fr. Kirschbaum, who was particularly interested 
in the question, find any type of stone which could have been used in the manufacture 
of the articles. The people of Chimbu today have no stories in their folk lore 
mentioning the manufacture of stone articles by a previous civilization. The present 
inhabitants account for their existence by claiming that they are the products 
of the spirit world, and the spirit is believed to be incorporated in each man. Berndt 
(1954) has described the mortars and the pestles which are found in the highlands 
and has discussed their inherent magical properties as advanced by the present 
inhabitants. 

It is interesting to speculate on the relationship between the manufacturers of 
these articles and the ancestors of the Chimbu people. If the present Chimbus 
are descended from people who migrated from another area it is possible that: 


(a) the incoming race found a people already present whom they conquered, 
or incorporated by marriage ; or 


(b) they came and found the valleys unoccupied and kept Chimbu blood pure 
by marrying within their own tribes. 


If the first idea is correct, namely that they came as conquerors, it would be 
expected in the normal course of events that a certain amount of intermarriage 
would have occurred between conqueror and vanquished and that the children would 
have had some knowledge of the manufacture and functional purpose of the stone 
to hand down to their descendants. Even if over the centuries, the explanations 
became overlaid with superstition and fallacy, we could have expected at least some 
kind of legend today. In the light of these considerations it has been suggested 
that the present people are relatively recent arrivals and that when they came to 
Chimbu they did not find a resident race to conquer. Fr. Schaefer of Mingendi 
Mission who has known these people for more than 20 years has concluded that 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants arrived at Chimbu not before four or five 
hundred years ago and it is conceivable that the stone age people were extinct long 
before this migration. Fr. Kirschbaum had suggested that these stone age 
manufacturers were a people connected with either Egyptian or South American 
culture. It is also of interest that the ancestors of the present Polynesians in 
Oceania were skilled in stone work. 

There are no stories of a mass migration in the folk lore of the Chimbu natives. 
According to the natives today, their ancestors “‘ just happened ” to be at Womkama 
in the Upper Chimbu valley. From there, they spread down the river valley to 
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come out close to the site of the present government station, thence towards Gumu 
and Dom and to Kerowakinkup. Their story goes something like this. Siambugla 
was the father of the group at Womkama. He had a brother called Gende and they 
started to argue over some sweet potatoes which were lost. Gende became 
frightened and left with some of his people to cross the mountains and to settle 
as the Gende Tribe (commonly known as Bundi). 

Fr. Schaefer of Mingendi, has advanced an interesting theory concerning the 
origin of the present people. If the original movement was from the Sepik River 
area, but not necessarily involving the present Sepik natives, it could have been a 
tribe which found a way from the coast to the Chimbu area. Travelling up the 
Sepik they could have branched into the Yuat River and from there into a branch 
called the Jimmi; from this region it would have been a comparatively short walk 
to the Kunou area. The route is quite possible and the first European who came to 
the Chimbu area in 1931 followed this route exactly. It is fairly easy walking from 
the Kunou area to Somkama. It is therefore not difficult to understand how the 
people could have spread to the present day Mingendi (the Waugla tribe) and across, 
near Mt. Herbert and Mt. Wilhelm, to Womkama. 

The internal migrations down the Chimbu and over the Bundi were never 
voluntarily undertaken. They are believed to have followed always a defeat in 
battle of one of the tribes. When the defeated were forced out they moved to an 
area which they regarded as being safe. Sometimes intratribal fighting led to a 
movement of part of a tribe to another area. These internal movements were 


known to have occurred as recently as 40 or 50 years ago. 
It is realized that the suggested movements of these natives from the Sepik 
River area are by no means certain and the hypothesis is advanced provocatively. 


PART II 


THE BLoop GROUPS OF THE CHIMBU NATIVES 
By Orca Kooptzorr, R. J. WAtsH and Diane DuNN 


Blood samples collected in the Central Highlands by Dr. Ivinskis were forwarded 
to Sydney by air. The primary object was to determine the blood groups, but 
whenever possible the hemoglobin value was estimated. In addition, studies are 
in progress concerning the plasma protein values and the electrophoretic patterns 
of the plasma. Various collaborators have used the plasma for titration of antibodies 
against several bacterial and virus antigens. However, this report is concerned 
only with the blood group results. Full details of the other studies will be reported 
separately. 

Methods and Materials 

Samples were collected from 864 natives. No hospital patients were included 
but the majority of samples were obtained from natives passing through the hospital 
area, visitors to patients, or natives coming to sell food at the local market. On 
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two occasions natives were sampled in outlying regions during patrols. At all 
times the subjects were obtained irrespective of sex or age, but all were from the 
Chimbu sub-district. As far as possible, no close relatives were included, but as 
information concerning relationships is difficult to obtain, it is probable that the 
exclusion was not absolute. 

Blood from the cubital veins was collected with aseptic precautions and 
approximately 5 millilitres from each subject was placed in a small bottle containing 
approximately 53 milligrammes trisodium citrate, 0-625 milligrammes calcium 
penicillin and 2-5 milligrammes streptomycin hydrochloride. The object was to 
prevent both bacterial contamination and coagulation. The blood could therefore 
be used for the estimation of hemoglobin and plasma protein values, and it has been 
shown (Kooptzoff, 1954) that in this state the red cell agglutinogens are well preserved. 

The samples were dispatched to Sydney as soon as possible after collection and 
generally in batches of fifty. They were not refrigerated during transit. Two 
batches were tested on the ninth day after collection, one batch on the eleventh 
day and the remainder within seven days. 

On arrival in Sydney, the bottles containing the blood were placed on a rotating 
machine for five minutes to ensure uniform mixture of plasma and cells. The 
machine used was similar to that described by Dacie (1956) to mix red cell suspensions 
before counting. An aliquot (50 cubic millimetres) was then removed from each 
bottle for estimation of the hemoglobin value. A further aliquot was added to 
approximately 3 millilitres of physiological saline so as to give about a ten per 
cent suspension of red cells. The bottle was then centrifuged and the supernatant 
plasma removed and frozen for subsequent use. The residual red cells were used 
for preparing further red cell suspensions if required. 

The red cells in suspension were washed three times with physiological saline, 
approximately 10 volumes of saline being used on each occasion. The final 
suspension was diluted appropriately with saline immediately before use. The 
methods used for determining the blood groups were those described by Mollison, 
Mourant and Race (1952) and the gene frequencies were calculated by methods 
described by Walsh, Kooptzoff, Dunn and Atienza (1954). 


Results 

The ABO groups are shown in Table 2. All positive reactors with anti A 
serum were also tested with anti A, serum. One negative reactor with this latter 
serum was found and should, therefore, be classified as A,B. It was not possible 
to test a further sample of blood from this subject, and as no other examples of 
A, have been found in New Guinea or amongst Pacific natives, the possibility of a 
technical error cannot be excluded. For purposes of calculation this isolated subject 
has been included as A,B in Table 2. It is to be noted that there is very close 
agreement between the observed and the expected numbers. 

The MNS groups are shown in Table 3. There is no significant difference between 
the observed and the expected numbers, but the distribution is unlike that encountered 
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elsewhere. Only one group M subject was found amongst the 864 tested, and only 
2°49% of the genes were M. Positive reactions with anti S were given by 27-54% 


TABLE 2 
The ABO Groups of the Chimbu Natives 





| Observed Observed Expected 
Group Absolute Frequency Absolute 





303 0+ 3507 297° 81 
309 0- 3576 303°73 
195 0*2257 I9gI+70 

57 0: 0660 70°77 





864 . 864-01 


| 








Gene Frequencies 
O =0:5871 
A, =0°2473 
B =0-1656 


of the subjects, a figure which is slightly higher than that given by a heterogeneous 
group of subjects in Port Moresby (Dunn, Kooptzoff, Price and Walsh, 1956). 


TABLE 3 
The MNS Groups of the Chimbu Natives 





Observed Observed Expected 
Absolute Frequency | Absolute 








864 








Gene Frequencies 

MS =0-0000 

Ms =0:0249 

NS=0:1487 

Ns =0-8264 
The Rh groups were determined with the aid of anti C, anti c, anti D and anti E. 
The results are shown in Table 4. As in other parts of New Guinea, there are only 
three chromosome combinations of genes: CDe(R,), cDE(R,) and cDe(R,), and 


the CDe(R,) predominates. It is not possible serologica'ly to distinguish cDe(Rg) 
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from cde(r) in the observed phenotypes. The former is shown in the table because 
it is known to occur in New Guinea, whereas cde has not been discovered. 

The approximate ages of 813 subjects were recorded and the blood groups 
were analysed to determine whether there were any differences in distribution at 
different ages. Difference of this nature could have been produced by fairly recent 


TABLE 4 
The Rh Groups of the Chimbu Natives 





Reaction with Most 
Antisera Common Observed 
Cee Genotype Absolute 


Observed | Expected 


Frequency | Absolute 











CDe /cDE *1424 122°33 
CDe/cDe -0463 | 40°06 
cDE/cDe *0093 8-95 


CDe/CDe 692 -8009 692-09 ~ 
| 
cDe /cDe *OOI2 0°58 





| . 864-01 





Gene Frequencies 
CDe (R,) =0-8950 
cDE (R,) =0-0791 
cDe (Ry) =0-0259 


intermarriage with other groups of natives. y? was calculated for each of the three 
blood group systems and for the subjects divided into ten-year age groups, with 
the following results : 


ABO system: y?=10-16 for 15 degrees of freedom, with P lying between 
0-8 and 0-9. 

MN system: y?=9-°84 for 10 degrees of freedom, with P lying between 
0-3 and 0-5. The reactions with anti S were ignored 
and three phenotypes, M, MN, and N only were 
considered. 

Rh system: y?=7-48 for 10 degrees of freedom, with P lying between 
0-5 and o-7. As in previous studies, the subjects 
were grouped into those homozygous for CDe, those 
heterozygous for CDe and those not possessing CDe. 


It is apparent from these analyses that there is no heterogeneity on the basis of age. 
The sex of 823 of the subjects tested was indicated when the blood samples 
were collected, and an analysis of the blood groups of these subjects was made 
on the basis of sex. No differences were found in any of the three systems. 
A final analysis was suggested by the theory, expressed in Part I, that the Chimbu 
natives have migrated from the Sepik district and entered their present region 
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FIGURE 2 
The Chimbu Region of the Central Highlands, New Guinea: 


divided into the sections from which 
subjects were drawn 
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along the head waters of the Jimmi River. It was suggested, too, by the finding of 
the very low frequency of M within the group and the possibility that this M may 
have been introduced into a group completely lacking it by mixture at the periphery 
of the region with neighbouring tribes. Reference to the map (Figure 2) shows 
how the region was arbitarily divided into eight sections, from each of which a 
varying number of subjects was drawn. Again y? was calculated for each of the 
three blood group systems, but in no instance was a significant value found. 


DISCUSSION 

As already mentioned, the striking feature of these results is the very low 
frequency of the M gene amongst the Chimbu natives. The contrast between the 
reported figure (2-49%) and the corresponding figure among the natives of Port 
Moresby (16-7%) raised the question of why the Chimbu natives have this low 
frequency of M. Subdivision of the Port Moresby group into the administrative 
districts of the Territory or Papua and New Guinea (Dunn, Kooptzoff, Price and 
Walsh, 1956) did not disclose any region. of similar low M frequency. The Sepik 
natives have an M frequency of 9:87%. 


It is dangerous to speculate on the basis of differences in the frequency of a 
single blood group gene. A selective disadvantage of M in the Central Highlands 
might be advanced to explain the findings, but cannot be supported by any evidence. 
Migration from a parent population related to any of the other groups at present 


in New Guinea seems unlikely, and one must consider the possibility that the present 
Chimbu natives are representative of an earlier group of New Guinea inhabitants, 
They may have reached the highlands in flight before advancing and more powerful 
tribes, or they may have left the coastal regions and valleys in search of more fertile 
soil. Their arrival in the Chimbu region, therefore, may have been fairly recent, 
as suggested in Part I. This theory would be supported if it could be shown that 
there is a gradation between the low frequency in Chimbu and the higher value 
to the north or south. An attempt to establish heterogeneity within the region 
itself was not successful, but much intermarriage would almost certainly have 
occurred. To advance the theory, it will, therefore, be necessary to investigate the 
blood groups in neighbouring areas. 


The possibility must be considered that the low frequency of M was due to the 
failure of the anti M serum to react on all occasions, but this seems unlikely because 
the serum was controlled on all occasions with blood samples of known genotypes. 
Furthermore, blood samples from other populations, tested at the same time with 
the same sera, gave high frequencies of positive reactions. Attention is also drawn 
to the close agreement between the observed and expected results in Table 3. 


It is of interest to compare some gene frequencies of the Chimbu natives with 
those found in the residual elements of the Negritos, represented by the inhabitants 
of the Andaman Islands in the Bay of Bengal (Mourant, 1954), with the Murrayians, 
represented by the Ainu of Japan (Simmons, Graydon, Semple and Kodama, 1953), 
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and with the Carpentarians, represented by the Veddoids of India (Lehmann, 1954), 
Several workers have suggested that these groups contributed to the early population 
of New Guinea before the arrival of Proto-Malays. The figures are shown in Table 5, 
It can be seen that the Chimbu natives are unlikely to have arisen from, and be the 
remnants of, any one of the three supposed early migratory groups. It is also 
difficult to see how the M and S frequencies could be the result of mixture of the 
three groups in any proportions. 


TABLE 5 
Some Gene Frequencies of Different Populations 





| 
Ainu Veddoid 


Andaman 
Chimbu Islands 





| 
| 


0*540 +285 
0-080 +212 
0-606 | +396 
0-923 | *556 





0:077 +210 
0-356 +289 











SUMMARY 
PART I 
A. The Chimbu natives appear to be in many respects different from the natives 
of the neighbouring areas. They are well-built, of good physique and intelligent. 
The skin colour shows three main divisions, dark brown, brown and light brown ; 
the hair is very dark and curly and the eyes are universally dark brown. They have 
some characteristic social and cultural features. 


B. The mean height of males is 62-93 inches and of females 59-13 inches. The 
diseases of highest incidence are malaria, protein malnutrition, dysentery and 
helminthiasis. 

PART II 


The ABO, MNS and Rh blood groups of 864 natives resident in the Chimbu 
region have been determined and analysed. The gene frequencies do not differ 
greatly from those found in other parts of Central Papua and New Guinea, with the 
notable exception of the frequency of M, which is the lowest yet recorded in any 
part of the world. The results were analysed according to age and sex but no 
differences were found. There was no evidence of heterogeneity within the area 
itself. No conclusions can be drawn from these results as to the origin of the Chimbu 
natives. Blood groups studied in neighbouring areas are essential before the problem 
can be solved. It is suggested, however, that the Chimbu region may now be 
inhabited by a population which previously occupied a much larger part of the 
territory and reached the highlands fairly recently. 
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A SECRET LANGUAGE OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA—A NOTE 
By G. N. O’Grapy 


Evidence of a secret language being used by some of the aboriginal tribes of 
New South Wales in connection with initiation rites was found by Ridley and Mathews 
in the latter part of the 19th century, but until recently nothing of this nature 
had been recorded in the western portion of the continent. 


In 1954, however, while I was engaged on the study of the Njanumada and 
Jilbaridja languages at Wallal Downs, situated 156 miles north-east of Port Hedland 
on the north-west coast of Australia, a 14-year-old Njanumada boy named Wuda, 
who had only two months before been circumcised, volunteered the interesting 
information that he had been taught a special language by a miruru (spirit). Treating 
his statement seriously and being willing to keep an open mind on such phenomena, 
I enquired as to the name of this language and was told that it was known as ‘‘ Malj ”. 
In response to my request, Wuda.readily gave me the equivalents of 25 common 
words. It certainly did not seem to me that he was inventing them as he went 
along, yet he was in a remarkable psychological state—a common feature of recently- 
circumcised aboriginal boys ; in this particular case, a few days after the imparting 
of the information regarding “ Malj ”, a snake was killed by some women in the 
vicinity, and Wuda stated that he would bring it back to life by using his magical 
powers. Heand I then proceeded to the scene of the snake’s death, where he clutched 
“life” from his midriff, then blew on‘ it ” several times in an attempt to revive 
the snake. When five minutes had passed and the snake had still not responded, 
Wuda blandly announced that the power of his magic was not yet strong enough to 
enable him to revive a dead snake—but this would certainly become possible in 
due course. 

I would mention that “ Malj ” seems different again from the vocabularies of 
secret words found in various Australian languages: the phonetic structure of 
secret words in Njanumada differs not in the least from that of the everyday 
vocabulary, e.g., gangulari, ‘“‘ ceremonial blood”; djimari, ‘“‘ stone circumcision 
knife” ; Mayamaya, “ Pleiades”’ (cf. Guriguri, the “ open” term) and jiviwanu, 
“a kind of ceremonial board ’”’. 

Amongst the “ Malj” words, on the contrary, are found some phonetic 
peculiarities, such as the vowel # and the word-final consonant cluster-rb. The 
25 words with their English equivalents are set out hereunder for what they are 
worth, together with their equivalents in Njanumada (Wuda’s mother-tongue), 
Taluma, Jiilbaridja and Wanman. These are chosen as being surrounding languages 
which might have influences on the vocabulary of a-secret language. Moreover 
they represent an area from which no linguistic matter has been published. 
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The only connection which seems at all likely is ‘‘ Malj” djiidjii, “‘ fire” and 
Daluma djudju, “smoke”. “ Malj” njululba “ nose” brings to mind Njanumada 
njulj binint, “I sniff’. The final -rb of malunujarb, “ ear”, is certainly not a 
feature of the local languages; the-ba endings, which appear in 13 of the words 
listed, are typical of many Western Desert languages. 





English. 


Malj. 


Njanumada. 


TDaluma. 


Jiilbaridja. 


Wanman. 





blood 


opossum 
smoke 
south 
stomach 
sun 


water 
west 


woman .. 


tongue 





retyners 


ugijad 
\dayadalba 
malar 


jayadalba 


ver jalguds 
mindjal 
djiidjii 
bidbid 


malar 
mandjilba 


migan 
njtgunbagan 
maljganjba 


maranjbawalba 


njululba 
yalarba 


mandawiralba 


bilganba 
malujanba 
wandalamht 
biljganjba 
gantybaranu 


njaltlba 
djundumba 


‘ ahs 


ga 
wagura 
gulga 
gagara 


oy 
me 
warat 
djudju 
bardjanin 


maryu 


djawa 
jalindjt 
milja 
laygur 
duwt 
gurilt 
alu 
garbu 
djalin 
yaba 
gata 
yaljun 








mada 


guid 
waygina 
gulga 
jitadju 
djanguna 
dula 


| dama 


buru 
julga 
maynguru 


gadu 
wilara 
daja 
jaburu 
mulja 
walumbat 
djudju 
djingat 
buya 
janda 
jahjuru 
baba 
wuludju 
maya 





jilgu 
darga 
ganga 
munada 
gagara 
galaja 
guru 
waru 
wanmin 


{ vada milal 

oan lu 
(red 
kangaroo) 

wads 

banjal 

jira 

gajsls 

mulja 

winguma 

buju 

yawarata 

djunt 

djindu 

djalan 

galju 

wilura 

dudju 





midji 
jiga 
ganga 
munada 
gagara 
galaja 
difu 
yudja 
yurida 
gada 
galgany 
red 


kangaroo) 
badu 
banjal 
jiwa 
gapile 
mulja 
malalbara 
djuyan 
yabadi 
milgu 
jul ; 
djalin 
galju 
garara 
warbalj 


garbu 





When I tried to elicit further infomation from Wuda some time later, he stated 
that he had forgotten most of the “ Malj ” which he learnt after being circumcised. 

It does not seem to me that “ Malj ”’ was sheer invention, but its actual status 
in aboriginal society remains a mystery; in any case, the much-neglected study 
of secret language in Australia offers wide scope to the linguist. 


G. N. O’Grapy. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


A meeting of members of the Association of Social Anthropologists, resident # 
Australia, was held at University House, Canberra, on September 29 and 30. The 
were present Dr. W. E. H. Stanner, Dr. J. D. Freeman and Dr. Paula Brown f 1 
the Australian National University, Canberra ; Professor J. A. Barnes and Dr. H.1 
Hogbin from the University of er’ . and Dr. K. E. Read from the Australia 
School of Pacific Administration, Sydney. Apologies were received from Dr. R, ] 
Berndt, Dr. C. H. Berndt, Dr. P. Lawrence, Dr. J. Martin and Emeritus Prof Psst 
A. P. Elkin. Those present decided to form an Australian Branch of the Associatic 
with Professor Barnes as President and Dr. Freeman as Honorary Secretary. 1 
next meeting is to be held in Sydney in May 1957. In addition to formal busineg 
the programme included discussion of four papers on the Central Highlands of q 
Guinea. Twelve advanced students from the Australian National University < 
the University of Sydney were invited to take rat in this section of the meetin 
Three of them read papers: Mr. R. Bulmer, Mr. M. J. Meggitt and Miss M. R 
A fourth paper was contributed by Dr. Read. ” 


Mr. J. D. Ryan returned to Sydney in October from a second period of 
work at Mendi, Central New Guinea. 


Mr. M. J. Meggitt went back to the Wabag region of the Central Highlands o 
New Guinea in October, to continue his research in social anthropology. He wé 
joined in November by Mr. B. Lockett, a member of the University of Sydney a 
Nuffield Foundation research team. 


OCEANIA LINGUISTIC MONOGRAPHS 


Oceanta Linguistic Monographs No. 2 is in print and will appear towards th 
end of this year. Its author is Louis J. Luzbetak, and it is entitled ‘‘ Middle Wahg 
Phonology,” subtitle ‘‘ Standardization of Orthographies in the New Guinea High 
lands.” The size of the issue will be approximately 50 pages, the price 6/—-, posi 
free. An improved printing process has been employed, with results far pein ‘ 
those achieved with Monograph No. 1. Orders are invited, and should be address 
to The Secretary, Oceania Linguistic Monographs, Department of Anthropolog 
University of Sydney, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
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